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UNVEILED. 

They  walked  apart  among  the  flowers, 
They  felt  the  hues  of  earth  and  sky 

*    ■ 

Kindle  the  warmth  of  summer  hours — 
A  subtle  essence  gliding  by. 

They  walked  apart  beside  the  sea, 
And  though  they  knew  it  not,  each  wave 
Struck  in  their  hearts  the  selfsame  key 
With  every  beating  that  it  gave. 

Love  walked  between  them,  though  unseen, 
And  gave  a  noiseless  hand  to  each, 
Shading  the  brow  with  deepened  mien, 
Stilling  the  voice  with  lessened  speech. 


UNVEILED. 

And  o'er  the  mind  he  caused  to  float 
A  dreamy  haze  with  visions  crost, 
In  which  the  present  seemed  remote, 
And  space  and  distance  both  were  lost. 

His  wings  were  folded,  but  aside 
Some  fringed  curls  of  brightness  strayed, 
And  o'er  their  garments,  unespied, 
Lighter  than  lightest  flake,  were  laid. 

And  thus  for  years  they  walked  apart, 
With  Love  their  guide,  unseen,  unfelt, 
Keeping  the  blindfold  of  the  heart 
Through  suns  that  glow,  and  snows  that  melt ; 

Until  one  evening,  when  the  light 
Was  faint  and  dim,  and  scarce  a  sound 
Passed  o'er  the  joy,  that  rose  in  might 
With  the  young  moonbeams  struggling  round. 


UNVEILED. 

Then  Love  from  out  the  silence  brake, 
And  soared  and  crowned  them  with  his  wings, 
And  joined  their  trembling  hands,  and  spake 
And  told  them  each  a  thousand  things. 
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THE    STUDENTS    WIFE. 

"  Ah  me  !  I  mind  me  of  a  bright  June  morning, 
When  from  the  rest  my  father  turned  aside, 
And  clasping  me  with  sighs  of  tender  warning — 
Child !  the  great  Student  asks  thee  for  his  Bride. 

"And  we  were  married — I,  whose  simple  dreaming 
Had  been  of  flowers  and  young  birds  in  their  nest, 
And  he,  within  whose  eyes  seemed  ever  beaming 
A  deep  first  passion,  silently  exprest. 

"  I,  who  by  many  a  mountain  pass  had  wandered, 
And  knew  each  wild  fern's  history  and  nook — 
He,  who  by  many  a  midnight  lamp  had  pondered, 
And  nought  but  love  had  learnt  without  a  book. 
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"  He  took  me  from  the  green  woods  of  Tregirrit, 
Where  not  a  dark  cloud  rested  o'er  the  day, 
Where  not  a  single  shadow  dimmed  my  spirit, 
To  his  great  city  mansion — far  away. 

"  He  took  me  from  the  precious  air  of  heaven, 

From  early  strawberries  and  budding  trees ; 
'•And  said,  that  in  my  new  life  would  be  given 

■a  ■  •* 

Far  better  joys — far  better  things  than  these. 

"  He  took  me  from  the  one  pet  lamb  I  cherished, 
From  sweet  wood-pigeons,  that  had  been  my  care— 
I  almost  wished  their  little  lives  had  perished, 
And  I  had  left  them  dead  behind  me  there; 

"  For  airy  shapes  and  dark  forebodings  centred 
In  the  great  change  from  outward  light  to  gloom, 
When,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  entered 
The  dim  recesses  of  a  Student's  room. 
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"  Fragments  of  endless  papers,  darkly  shaded 
With  city  smoke — a  dread  and  weary  sight, 
And  old  grey  books,  with  covers  worn  and  faded, 
That  looked  as  if  they  never  saw  the  light. 

"  He  kissed  me,  and  he  drew  me  nearer,  nearer, 
Perhaps  he  guessed  my  spirit  ill  at  ease  : 
'Science  and  toil  are  sweet,  but  thou  art  dearer — 
Know  that  I  love  thee  henceforth  more  than  these.' 

"  And  oh  !   the  large  house  and  the  heavy  feeling 
Of  space  without  a  kindred  look  and  tone ; 
He,  in  the  hidden  powers  of  science  dealing, 
And  I,  without  him,  terribly  alone. 

"  In  every  silent  room  I  missed  the  traces 
Of  childhood's  footsteps  and  my  mother's  smile ; 
I  hungered  for  my  little  brothers'  faces, 
And  for  their  games  and  pastimes  all  the  while. 
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"  There  seemed  no  air  to  chase  the  deep  oppression, 
And  every  day  a  darkness  o'er  me  crept — 
Then  came  the  autumn  with  its  chill  repression, 
And  in  the  first  November  fog,  I  wept. 

"To  pant  for  mountain  air,  and  still  to  crave  it, 
And  never  feel  it  rippling  o'er  my  brow, 
Te  pine  for  one  home  flower,  and  never  have  it — 
Oh,  self-inflicted  cross  !   I  know  it  now. 

"  Yes — for  my  simplest  wish  he  would  have  granted, 
He  loved  me  through  each  gloomy  winter's  day, 
And  never  guessed,  that  all  my  spirit  wanted 
In  the  slight  lifting  of  a  burden  lay. 

"Then  with  the  spring  the  old  desire  strengthened 
With  the  deep  pressure  ever  underneath — 
Thoughts  of  the  violets  as  the  short  days  lengthened, 
Thoughts  of  the  primrose  and  the  harebell  wreath. 
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" 1  never  told  him  that  my  strength  was  breaking, 
I  loved  him  far  too  well  to  make  him  sad — 
My  foolish  longings  seemed  my  own  weak  making, 
And  in  their  own  self-woven  garment  clad. 

"  For  in  his  presence  all  my  heart  would  brighten, 
Though  he  would  gaze  into  my  face  and  say, 
'I  often  wish,  my  darling,  I  could  lighten 
Thy  many  hours  of  solitude  each  day.' 

"  One  morn  he  said,  '  For  three  days  I  must  leave 
thee 
To  go  and  vote  for  matters  of  the  state : 
Let  it  not  vex  thy  little  heart,  nor  grieve  thee — 
Thou  hast  not  been  quite  happy,  child,  of  late.' 

"And  then  he  whispered  gently,  that  with  reason 
I  might  be  often  anxious  and  forlorn — 
'But,  only  bear  it  a  few  months'  brief  season, 
You  will  be  better  when  your  child  is  born.' 
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"Should  I  be  better?  was  it  slowly  dying 
This  strange  wild  yearning  for  the  woodland  air? 
I  oft  had  asked,  and  asked,  but  no  replying 
Had  ever  solved  the  question  when,  or  where. 

"  Then  through  my  mind  there  passed  a  vague  desire 
During  his  absence  one  long  day  to  roam 
"Over  a  wood  with  beck  and  brake  and  brier, 
Where  we  had  rested  on  our  journey  home. 

"Slowly  the  old  coach  travelled  near  the  forest, 
I  bared  my  pale  face  to  the  strong  fresh  air, 
I  drank  it  in  as  life,  when  need  seemed  sorest, 
And  in  my  freedom  wandered  everywhere. 

"I  gathered  flowers — I  trod  the  purple  heather — 
My  woodland  spirit  revelled  in  the  breeze — 
I  twined  the  grasses  and  the  ferns  together, 
And  sat  me  down  to  rest  beneath  the  trees. 
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"  Then  o'er  me  came  a  strange  unconscious  feeling, 
The  place,  the  wood,  the  sunny  sky  looked  dim ; 
And  o'er  and  o'er  again  these  words  came  stealing — 
Away,  away  from  home,  away  from  him ! 

"  When  next  I  knew,  there  was  an  utter  stillness, 
A  mingled  sense  of  feebleness  and  gloom — 
The  first  surprise  and  helplessness  of  illness — 
New  faces,  and  an  unfamiliar  room. 

"But  soon  again  the  objects  seemed  to  vanish, 
And  how  the  days  went,  I  can  never  tell — 
It  is  a  memory  I  fain  would  banish — 
The  bitter  taste  within  my  life's  clear  well. 

"  For  through  my  weakness  darted  thoughts  of  terror, 
If  he  should  hold  me  evermore  disgraced? 
The  anguished  fear  of  some  imputed  error, 
Which  never  might  be  totally  effaced. 
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"  Or  should  some  sad  suspicion  of  my  leaving 
O'er-cloud  Tregirrit  with  its  fatal  breath? 
I  little  knew  how  silent  was  his  grieving, 
How  self-contained  a  torture  worse  than  death. 

"The  kindly  people  never  asked  my  history — 

God  gave  them  wondrous  pity  for  my  youth — 
•.Returning  strength  and  courage  solved  the  mystery, 
Arid*  then  I  told  them  all  the  simple  truth. — 

"  And  oh  !   the  moment  of  the  home  returning, 
The  earnest  longing,  stilling  thoughts  of  pain, 
The  fear  absorbed  in  one  soul-stirring  yearning 
To  look  upon  my  husband's  face  again. 

"  The   first   deep  tremblings — then   my   heart   grew 
bolder : 
There,  as  I  entered  softly  through  the  door, 
Sat  the  great  Student,  looking  ten  years  older 
Than  when  he  left  me  three  short  weeks  before. 
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"  There— in  the  half  light,  as  in  deep  petition, 
O  strange  relief— before  his  feet  to  fall, 
And  in  my  first  abasement  and  contrition 
And  mighty  thankfulness — to  tell  him  all. 

"  When  I  had  finished,  then  he  raised  me,  weeping, 
And  thanked  his  God  for  such  an  end  to  pain, 
And  took  me  henceforth  to  his  tender  keeping, 
Never — he  said — to  wander  forth  again. 

"Then  there  were  words,  sweet  words — and  can  I 
tell  them? 
Yes — for  the  help  and  comfort  they  may  send, 
It  may  be  good  for  weaker  hearts  to  spell  them, 
And  hold  them  in  their  memory  to  the  end. 

"If  I  had  fallen?  would st  thou  then  have  banished 
Each  dear  remembrance  and  each  happier  thought ; 
Would  every  tender  memory  have  vanished, 
By  after  scorn  and  coldness  over-wrought? 
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"Would  the  great  Student  on  no  distant  morrow 
Have  risen  up  a  conqueror  over  loss — 
Fought  down  his  foes  upon  the  field  of  sorrow, 
And  trampled  on  the  ruins  of  his  cross? 

"  And  then  he  told  me,  with  a  voice  whose  thrilling 
.Seemed  like  an  angel's  from  the  power  it  gave — 
'Tftafe  in  a  love  like  his  there  was  no  stilling 
Either  on  this  side,  or  beyond  the  grave : 

"  That  in  his  sight  his  marriage-vow  included 
All  depths  of  sufferance  for  broken  faith, 
And  his  '  I  wiW  with  golden  bars  precluded 
The  slightest  change  of  feeling  until  death." 

"  If  thou  hadst  fallen  ?   then  my  one  affection 
Would  have  remained  eternally  the  same — 
No  place  within  my  thought  for  cold  rejection, 
I  should  have  left  thee  to  thy  God  to  blame. 
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"  Even,  perhaps,  I  might  have  loved  thee  dearer 
In  my  soul's  pity  and  my  deep  heart's  core, 
Though  the  sweet  comfort  thou  hast  now  brought 

nearer 
Might  then  for  me  have  ended  evermore. 

"Still  in  my  silence  and  my  deep  seclusion 
The  memory  of  the  child-wife  I  had  loved 
Would  have  been  guarded  safe  from  all  intrusion, 
By  no  less  tender  hand  surprised  or  moved. 

"And  after  years  of  anguish  and  of  waiting, 
Of  nights  of  loneliness,  and  days  of  gloom, 
If  thy  small  face  had  looked  behind  the  grating, 
And  burst  the  barriers  of  my  living  tomb — 

"A  weary  face,  with  all  the  roundness  scattered, 
But  with  the  old  smile  pleading  through  its  tears, 
Whate'er    the    Past — the    Past    would    not    have 

mattered, — 
A  love  eternal  cancels  bygone  years." 
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"  I  would  have  said,  '  Be  all  our  sins  forgiven, 
With  such  a  kiss  of  welcome  on  thy  brow, 
And  held  thee  tremblingly  for  Earth  and  Heaven, 
As  I  shall  hold  thee,  firmly,  surely,  nOw.T': 


^ 


i8 


A    WISH. 

They  offered  her  a  golden  crown, 
Whose  shining  rays  would  win  renown, 
And  bring  each  meaner  triumph  down. 

They  offered  her  a  golden  flower, 
In  fairest  blossom  every  hour, 
Beyond  the  sun  or  cold  wind's  power. 

They  offered  her  a  golden  band 
Of  sparkling  jewels  in  her  hand, 
With  bright  stones  fresh  from  ruby  land. 

They  offered  her  a  golden  pen 

To  sway  the  hearts  and  wills  of  men, 

She  started  for  a  moment  then. 
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They  offered  her  a  golden  boat, 
In  which  her  fancy  free  might  float 
And  glide  to  sunny  isles  remote. 

They  offered  her  a  golden  key, 
To  set  each  doubt  and  torture  free, 
And  straight  unlock  each  mystery. 


'  "i— 


She  turned  (from  all  their  gifts)  aside : 
"  Have  you  no  other  wish  ?"  they  cried — 
She  could  not  say  it  for  her  pride. 

They  knelt  before  her  low  and  meek — 
They  saw  the  paleness  on  her  cheek — 
"You  have  a  wish,  O  lady — speak." 

At  last  she  spake — her  vision  dim 

With  quivering  voice  and  trembling  limb, 

"  Worth  all  your  gifts— one  sight  of  him  !" 
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THE  FATHER  AND   THE   CHILD. 

There  was  a  shadow  o'er  the  child, 
When  we  were  standing  in  the  sun; 
She  looked  across  the  grass,  and  smiled, 
And  picked  her  daisies,  one  by  one. 
While  we  were  standing  in  full  light, 
Her  golden  hair  looked  faint  and  dim, 
I  wished  the  shadow  out  of  sight — 
I  thought  of  "veiled  Cherubim". 
I  bore  her  quickly  from  the  place 
Beyond  the  shadow  and  its  wings, 
And  pressed  her  cheek  against  my  face, 
And  made  her  daisies  into  rings. 
I  told  her  pretty  tales  and  rhymes, 
I  could  not  bear  her  far  away— 
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I  kissed  her  many  many  times, 

And  kept  her  near  me  all  that  day. 

And  when  the  stars  were  in  the  sky, 

Close  to  her  little  bed  I  crept, 

And  shed  some  tears,  I  knew  not  why — 

The  deepest  $ears  I  ever  wept — 

Because  the  shadow  haunted  me. 

And  ere  another  week  had  passed, 

The  child  was  in  a  cloudless  sun, 

And  o'er  us  was  the  shadow  cast, 

Whose  long  day's  work  seems  never  done. 

Beside  the  sepulchre's  lone  place 

We  stood,  opprest  with  unshed  tears, 

Not  for  a  three  days'  passing  space, 

But  many  weary  months  and  years ; 

Hoping  the  buried  joy  might  rise 

In  other  form,  serene  and  fair, 

And  walk  with  calm  untroubled  eyes 

Through  fields  and  meadows — everywhere 
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Meeting  our  footsteps  with  a  smile, 
The  same  child's  smile,  unshadowed,  free, 
And  merging  in  its  own  the  while 
That  sweet  and  tender  memory. 
But  nevermore  a  child's  soft  hand 
Picked  early  daisies  from  the  grass, 
Around  the  spring  flowers  form  a  band 
Of  deep  heart -longings,  and,  alas ! 
Still  the  dark  shadow  haunteth  me. 
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THE  INNER    CHAMBER. 

There  is  an  outer  chamber  of  affliction, 

-  -  Into  which  many  go, 
Whd'cOme  out  thence  with  scarcely  an  infliction 
Or  heavy  mark  of  woe. 

There  is  an  inner  chamber  of  affliction, 

Into  which  few  are  brought — 
An  emblem  of  a  greater  crucifixion, 

Of  suffering  beyond  thought. 

Within  the  outer  chamber  there  are  traces 

Of  light  to  chase  the  gloom ; 
But  nothing  lifts  the  darkness  from  the  faces 

Within  the  inner  room. 
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Year  after  year  they  linger  near  the  portal, 

Consuming  in  the  fire, 
But  only,  now  and  then,  a  strength  immortal 

Gives  one  his  full  desire. 

Then  he  comes  forth  with  scattered  locks  and  hoary, 

With  measured  step  and  slow; 
But  o'er  his  pale  face  may  be  seen  a  glory, 

Like  bright  sun  over  snow. 

His  armour,  which  appears  to  angel's  vision 

In  chains  of  finest  gold, 
Was  formed  by  strange  and  wonderful  transition 

From  sullen  ore  and  cold. 

This  sullen  ore  received  each  sharp  impression, 

By  fiercest  heat  o'ercast, 
Till  step  by  step  advanced  the  soul's  progression, 

And  freedom  at  the  last. 
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If  such  an  one  should  meet  thee  in  Life's  turnings 

Holding  the  "Vast,  Unseen," 
O,  ask  not  in  your  prayers  or  silent  yearnings 

To  go  where  he  has  been. 

Seek  not  the  inner  chamber  of  affliction, 

» -  Or  crave  its  depths  to  see — 
BAt'think  thy  God,  if  in  His  wise  restriction 
He  hold  it  back  from  thee. 

Thou  dost  not  know  the  fierceness  of  the  sorrow, 

The  deep  rebellious  sway, 
Or  how  the  trembling  flesh  might  fail  tomorrow, 

Which  seems  so  strong  to-day. 

Thou  mightest  stand  for  ever  in  the  portal — 

For  ever  in  the  fire — 
But  never  grasp  or  find  the  Hand  immortal 

To  grant  thee  thy  desire. 
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LORD  RUTHVEN'S  BRIDE. 

"She  stood  beside  me  tenderly, 
She  loved  me  better  than  her  life — 
'Tomorrow,  Lady,  thou  wilt  be 
The  brave  Lord  Ruthven's  happy  wife.' 

"  Not  happy  wife,"  I  faintly  said, 
"  Alas  !   a  most  unwilling  bride  : 
Would  I  could  only  lay  my  head 
My  mother's  quiet  grave  beside !" 

"She  looked  with  wondering  saddened  brow, 
And  soft  upbraiding  in  her  tone — 
'Why  dost  thou  name  thy  mother  now, 
The  mother  thou  hast  never  known?' 
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"It  haunts  me  like  a  dream  to-day, 
I  cannot  help  it,"  I  replied; 
"Just  once  more  slowly,  sweetly  say 
My  mother's  words  the  night  she  died." 

"Thou  know'st  it  ail  before  I  speak, 
But  as  thou  wiliest,  be  it  so  : 
The  dews  of  death  were  on  her  cheek, 
And  altered  was  her  voice  and  low. 

"She  bade  me  bring  it  in  its  sleep, 
And  lay  it  gently  in  her  bed, 
And  asked  me,  had  I  strength  to  keep 
A  promise  after  she  was  dead? 

"She  bade  me  promise,  I  would  wake 
At  night  to  soothe  thy  feeble  cry, 
And  guard  and  watch  thee  for  her  sake 
All  through  thy  helpless  infancy. 
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"She  bade  me  promise,  I  would  calm 
Each  childish  trouble  and  distress, 
And  wear  as  a  continual  charm 
The  thought  that  thou  wert  motherless — 

"  And  never  marry,  never  stray 
From  faithful  service  near  thy  side, 
Till  I  should  see  thee  led  away 
From  out  thy  father's  halls  a  bride. 

"  I  wished  a  moment's  thought  to  claim, 
But,  as  it  proved,  'twas  Heaven  controlled; 
One  stedfast  love,  one  stedfast  aim 
Is  quite  enough  for  life  to  hold. 

"  I  looked  into  her  dying  eyes, 
I  clasped  her  dying  hands  and  spake, 
That  nothing  earthly  should  arise 
Our  solemn  covenant  to  break. 
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"  And  never  since  that  promise  given 
Have  I  unwished  it  for  a  day; 
Sweet  prayer,  sweet  answering  help  from  Heaven 
Have  smoothed  each  anxious  fear  away. 

"  But  oh  !   to-day  I  '-mourn,  I  grieve — 
Thy  anxious  eyes,  thy  faltering  voice  : 
Why 'didst  thou  lead  me  to  believe 
This  marriage  was  thy  own  free  choice?" 

"And  so  I  thought  at  first,"  I  said, 
"  I  knew  he  loved  me  passing  well, 
And  then  there  came  a  sense  of  dread 
I  realized,  but  could  not  tell — 

"So  strange — those  few  long  summer  days, 
And  then  the  fair  betrothal  ring; 
It  was  a  whirl,  a  sudden  maze, 
From  which  I  started  wondering; 
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"For  in  his  presence  first  there  seemed 
A  new  and  sweet  content  to  be, 
And  afterward  again  I  dreamed 
The  same  old  foolish  phantasy." 

"Hast  thou  forgotten,  Abigail, 
A  book,  I  told  thee,  fired  my  brain, 
Of  the  sick  Knight,  so  grand  and  pale, 
Who  won  the  heart  of  fair  Elaine?" 

"  I  read  the  book — I  saw  his  face, 
Though  but  in  fancy  faint  and  dim, 
And  felt,  if  in  that  maiden's  place, 
I  too  had  died  for  love  of  him. 

"And  evermore  I  hoped  and  thought, 
Although  King  Arthur's  knights  were  past, 
Some  modern  grave  Sir  Lancelot 
Would  cross  my  father's  halls  at  last. 
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'What  wouldst  thou  more?   thy  lord  is  brave, 
And  late  returned  from  noble  wars — ' 
"  Yes  !   but  the  fancied  Knight  I  crave 
Wears  in  his  eyes  the  looks  of  scars." 

"  Then  like  a  child  who  does  not  know 

What  ails  it,  or  what  next  to  say, 

***** 

I  -hid,  within  her  arms  my  woe, 

And  wept  my  foolish  heart  away. 

"She  took  my  hand — my  hair  she  smoothed 
As  in  my  childhood  for  awhile, 
And  then,  as  if  by  magic  soothed, 
I  met  my  father  with  a  smile. 

"That  evening  a  withdrawing  hand 
Was  laid  upon  my  marriage  wreath, — 
A  terror  like  an  armed  band, 
The  messenger,  it  seemed,  of  Death. 
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"The  tidings,  fallen  from  his  horse, 
And  fallen  but  perhaps  to  die, 
Were  like  a  judgment  sent  in  force 
To  clothe  my  life  with  agony. 

"  I  could  not  pray — I  could  not  weep, 
My  mind  a  dreadful  horror  wrought; 
Grim  hovering  phantoms  crossed  my  sleep- 
I  loved  him  better  than  I  thought. 

"And  thus  for  weeks  and  weeks  he  lay, 
With  fevered  brain  and  wound  unhealed, 
The  dear  life  ebbing  fast  away, 
The  seeming  death-stroke  surely  sealed. 

"Through  many  a  sleepless  day  and  night 
They  watched  him  tossing,  rambling,  wild, 
Till  all  the  fever  spent  its  might, 
And  left  him  helpless  as  a  child. 
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'  Then  even  while  they  watched  for  death, 
He  sank  in  slumber  long  and  free, 
And  woke  with  calm  and  even  breath, 
And  sweetly,  faintly  asked  for  me. 

"And  can  I  write  it,  can  I  tell 

.The  vision  of  my  heart  fulfilled, 

•The-mystery  unspeakable 

Which  six  days  after  lived  and  thrilled? 

"Yes!   living  joy  may  well  rejoice, 
And  gladly  utter  memory's  store, 
When  sorrow  may  not  lift  her  voice, 
And  grief  is  silent  evermore. 

'  There,  in  the  half  light,  pale  and  weak, 
Saved  from  the  shadow  dim,  he  lay; 
Deep  lines  were  o'er  the  marble  cheek, 
And  even  the  dark  hair  streaked  with  grey. 

D 
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"  Those  many  weeks  of  suffering  dark 
Had  aged  him  years,  and  on  his  brow 
There  was  a  broad  and  deepened  mark, 
More  like  a  heavy  sword-cut  now. 

"  I  gazed — I  reverenced — I  loved — 
His  face  was  like  the  dead  at  rest, 
And  o'er  it  like  a  glory  moved 
A  smile  with  some  new  rapture  blest. 

"  No  more  the  presence  young  and  bright, 
The  gallant  bearing  gay  and  free, 
But  just  the  same  pale  noble  knight 
As  I  had  longed  for  years  to  see. 

"  I  bent  my  head — he  kissed  my  brow — 
His  voice  seemed  deeper  than  of  yore — 
'  I  know  thou  lov'st  me  truly  now, 
I  was  not  sure  of  it  before.' 
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"I  could  not  speak  my  little  'Yes,' 
My  perfect  joy  in  silence  lay; 
He  saw,  he  shared  it  none  the  less — 
It  was  our  new  betrothal  day." 
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She  heard  him  utter  that  one  little  word, 
And  in  her  ear  it  sounded  o'er  again, 
As* if  some  Harpist  swept  his  softest  chord, 
Or  some  sweet  Tenor  singer  his  "Amen." 
She  heard  it  in  the  deep  Cathedral  chime, 
And  in  the  sounding  wave  upon  the  shell; 
She  wondered,  if  at  intervals  through  Time 
That  magic  voice  would  only  say  "  Farewell." 
She  heard  it  in  her  dreams — it  broke  the  calm 
Of  perfect  stillness,  when  no  answering  breeze 
Gave  to  the  sultry  day  its  cooling  charm, 
Or  lent  its  faintest  murmur  to  the  trees — 
She  heard  it  with  a  longing  strange  and  deep, 
That  it  might  come  again  with  living  thrill, 
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And  in  perpetual  music  hold  and  keep 
Her  tranced  soul,  and  all  its  echoes  fill. 

"I  wonder  if  she  ever  heard  it  so, 
I  hope  she  did — but  that  I  do  not  know." 
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AN  OLD    WOMAN'S   THOUGHTS. 

I  sit  within  the  porch  till  I  am  weary, 
I  don't  forget  him  while  the  children  play; 
Without  him  every  hour  seems  long  and  dreary, 
My  own  old  husband  dead  and  gone  away. 

I  hear  them  say  they  think  I  am  too  feeble 
To  mourn  his  absence,    or  his  loss  deplore; 
I  could  not  tell  them  (even  were  I  able) 
How  bitterly  I  miss  him  evermore. 

I  cannot  speak  for  long — my  strength  is  wasted- 
I  envy  so  the  children  when  they  weep ; 
My  tears  seem  buried  like  the  joys  long  tasted, 
Except  when  I  bemoan  him  in  my  sleep. 
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O,  what  it  was  to  live — to  live  and  love  him — 
To  have  him  sixty  summers  by  my  side  ! 
To  know  that  God  was  only  loved  above  him, 
And  God  was  very  gracious  when  he  died. 

And  still  He  pities  me  and  knows  my  weakness — 
It  frets  me  often  when  I  cannot  pray ; 
■Perhaps  if  I  but  bear  it  all  with  meekness, 
I  serve  Him  just  as  much  another  way. 

Sometimes  I  think  till  all  my  poor  thoughts  wander, 
And  fifty  years  come  back  as  with  a  spell ; 
Both  grieving  for  the  children  buried  yonder, 
And  he  alive,  and  young,  and  strong,  and  well. 

And  very  often  too,  when  day  is  closing, 
I  seem  to  feel  his  hand  and  see  his  smile  : 
It  may  be  that  I  only  have  been  dozing, 
But  yet  it  greatly  comforts  me  awhile. 
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Sometimes  I  hear  them  say  (their  voices  veiling) 
'  How  merciful  this  sad  and  sudden  blow 
Should  come  to  her  when   mind  and  strength  are 

failing, 
She  was  so  tenderhearted  years  ago.' — 

They  all  are  kind  to  me,  and  very  soothing, 
They  sit  beside  me  when  the  light  is  dim, 
And  say  my  old  face  still  looks  very  loving, 
With  the  old  smile  it  always  wore  for  him. 

I  hope,  please  God,  another  year  at  Ongar, 
The  children  may  be  happy  at  their  play; 
But  I  shall  sit  within  the  porch  no  longer, 
Safe  with  my  own  old  husband — far  away. 
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BLUE    VIOLETS. 

What  did  she  give  him?     Simple  flowers 
That  children  gather  in  spring  hours, 
t  Deep  dark  blue  violets,  moist  with  showers. 

She  gave  them  to  him,  and  they  thrilled 
His  fingers,  and  his  voice  they  stilled 
From  words  of  thanks  his  spirit  willed. 

He  laid  the  sweet  flowers  in  his  breast 
To  soothe  his  throbbing  heart  to  rest — 
They  should  have  withered  in  green  nest. 

He  took  them  thence — he  laid  them  by 
With  many  a  hope  and  many  a  sigh — 
A  few  stray  violets  treasured — why? 
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He  lived  his  life — he  rose  and  slept, 
Till  age  and  grey  hairs  o'er  him  crept, 
And  one  spring  morning,  then  he  wept. 

For  there  amid  the  golden  hours 

He  saw  a  maiden  gathering  flowers, 

Deep  dark  blue  violets,  moist  with  showers 

And  giving  them  to  one,  who  gazed 

Upon  her  beauty,  half  amazed — 

A  young  man's  fancy — was  he  crazed? 

Or  would  he  live  to  rue  the  day, 
When  from  his  keeping  passed  away 
A  heart  that  had  been  wise  to  stay. 

The  old  man  could  not  brook  the  sight, 

It  brought  a  hidden  grief  to  light — 

He  wept  that  morn — he  wept  that  night. 
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For  then  he  took  from  out  its  place 
A  folded  paper,  with  worn  face 
To  see  if  Love  had  left  a  trace. 

Those  violets,  folded  firm  in  trust, 
Had  crumbled  into  shapeless  dust— 
The  treasure  laid  for  moth  and  rust. 

He  placed  the  empty  wreck  away, 

And  smoothed  his  wandering  thoughts  to  pray, 

For  he  had  passed  a  restless  day. 

Most  peaceful  was  his  sleep  that  night, 
And  in  his  dreams  an  angel  bright 
Passed  with  his  violets  out  of  sight, 

And  said — 'These  flowers  in  Heaven  shall  be 
All  stored,  all  treasured  safe  for  thee — 
Thus  earthly  love  works  perfectly.' 
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He  woke— he  thought— 'Can  this  be  so, 
And  is  it  sent  for  me  to  know 
I  have  not  loved  in  vain  below?' 

Then  unto  him  was  given  with  power 
To  take  the  symbol  of  the  Flower, 
And  hold  it  to  his  dying  hour. 
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-  •",  THE   TREASURE. 

I  heard  it  with  its  deep  and  solemn  tone 

Speak  unto  me,  and  say, 
'  Thou  hast  a  treasure  which  thou  call'st  thine  own, 

I  take  it  now  away, 

Be  thou  henceforth  alone.' 

I  gave  it  up  in  weeping  and  in  tears, 

My  treasure  fair  and  bright, 
And  went  my  lonely  way  for  after  years 

Like  one  deprived  of  sight, 

Who  neither  sees  nor  hears. 
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I  heard  it  speak  again  more  tenderly — 
'Wait  but  a  little  while, 

Wait,  and  the  treasure  thou  again  shalt  see 
With  an  eternal  smile, 
Not  lent,  but  given  to  thee.' 

And  now  I  watch  in  trembling  for  that  tone 
Which  made  me  once  thus  sad — 

To  hear  it  say,  '  Be  not  henceforth  alone, 
But  be  for  ever  glad — 
Thy  treasure  all  thine  own.' 
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THE   TWO  MONKS. 

PART    I. 

Very  often,  near  the  river, 
9  .  Ere  the  day  its  course  had  run, 
-  --.{Two  old  monks  sat  musing  ever, 

Gazing  on  the  setting  sun. 

They  were  feeble,  worn,  and  faded, 
And  at  Vespers  every  night 
Both  their  hands  their  grey  locks  shaded 
O'er  their  foreheads  calm  and  white. 

Oft  they  kept  their  vigils  lowly, 
And  the  younger  brethren  there 
Reverenced  them  as  very  holy, 
Men  of  earnest  life  and  prayer; 
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Who  their  worldly  goods  had  given 
And  in  Convent  trust  had  stored, 
For  the  sake  of  life  in  Heaven, 
And  the  love  of  Christ  their  Lord. 

Thus  they  lived  on,  hearing  faintly 
Echoes  from  the  great  world's  roar, 
Growing  every  day  more  saintly 
And  more  silent  than  before  : 

Living  to  the  earth  more  loosely, 
Scarce  divided,  scarce  apart, 
With  their  garments  touching  closely, 
But  with  firmly  guarded  heart: 

Bound  by  their  great  age  together, 
Or  by  some  mysterious  tie ; 
Creeping  slowly  in  fair  weather 
To  the  fish-ponds  standing  by : 
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Seldom  speaking — never  asking 
Where  each  other's  youth  had  flown— 
All  their  former  history  masking, 
All  their  quiet  thoughts  their  own: 

Only  knowing  of  the  other, 
He  had  anchored  there  for  rest, 
Saying,  'Comfort  thee,  my  brother,' 
Why  or  wherefore  unexprest. 
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I'ART    II. 

In  the  Convent  chamber  lying, 
With  the  worn  and  fevered  brow, 
Slowly  wasting,   slowly  dying, 
Was  the  elder  brother  now. 
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And  the  other  seldom  wandered 
From  the  sick  and  silent  room — 
There  he  read  and  thought  and  pondered 
In  the  stillness  and  the  gloom. 

Ever  watchful,  ever  ready, 
He  would  bring  him  drink  and  food, 
Creeping  with  slow  step,  but  steady, 
He,  the  old  monk,  grave  and  good. 

If  they  ventured  to  dissuade  him, 
•  Leave  me  here,'  was  his  reply, 
'  Little  can  I  do  to  aid  him, 
I  will  watch  him  till  he  die.' 

Then  they  yielded,  on  condition 
He  should  sometimes  rest  and  sleep, 
For  they  held  the  old  man's  mission 
With  a  reverence  high  and  deep. 
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And  the  sick  monk  prized  him  dearly, 
And  one  evening  to  them  said, 
'Brother  Maurice  is  as  nearly 
Linked  with  Heaven  as  holy  dead.' 

Three  nights  after  all  were  sleeping 
In  their  quiet  convent  cell, 
Save  the  lone  monk,  who  was  keeping 
Watch  within  his  citadel. 

Whence  he  saw  the  boat  appearing 
With  the  Angel  at  the  helm, 
In  the  lessening  distance  nearing, 
Anchoring  soon  for  one  of  them. 

Even  from  the  break  of  morning 
In  his  spirit  he  had  read 
Tokens  of  the  solemn  warning 
Gathering  round  the  dying  bed. 
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THE    TWO  MONKS. 

Pain  and  weariness  were  lightened, 
All  the  sharp  cough  ended  now, 
And  a  childlike  freshness  brightened 
Every  wrinkle  o'er  his  brow. 

And  the  face  appeared  to  soften 
With  the  ending  of  the  strife, 
Just  the  look  that  comes  so  often 
At  the  closing  hours  of  life. 

Thus  the  living  watched  the  dying, 
Watched  the  slumber,  calm,  unstirred, 
While  the  outer  winds  were  sighing, 
And  the  night  owl's  screech  was  heard. 

Hour  by  hour  he  sat  and  listened, 
Musing  on  departed  years, 
Then  the  sick  man's  eyelids  glistened, 
Closed  eyelids  wet  with  tears. 
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In  his  sleep  he  moved  and  started, 
O'er  his  cheek  a  radiance  fell, 
And  his  lips  they  smiled  and  parted 
As  he  murmured  '  Christabel.' 

And  he  looked  as  if  he  saw  her, 
From  the  beauty  in  his  face, 
Raised  his  arms  as  if  to  draw  her 
Feebly  on  to  his  embrace. 

Then  he  woke  and  saw  the  other, 
Spell-bound  like  a  frozen  stream — 
"Why  art  thou  so  pale,  my  brother? 
I  have  had  a  blessed  dream. 

"  Years  and  years  my  prayers  have  striven 
I  might  look  upon  her  so — 
I  have  been  with  her  in  Heaven, 
Agnes  Christabel  de  Ros." 
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Then  the  other  poor  monk  shivered, 
Started  back,  and  groaned  aloud ; 
All  his  old  limbs  shook  and  quivered, 
Till  his  knees  and  head  were  bowed. 

Till  from  out  the  heart's  oppression, 
And  the  piteous  stifled  cry, 
Rose  the  .deep  and  sad  confession, 
"I  am  Montignard  D'Arbaille." 

Then  the  dying  watched  the  living, 
As  if  wonder  and  surprise 
For  a  passing  space  were  giving 
Unto  life  new  energies. 

"  If  thou  art  not  he,"  he  whispered, 
"  How  dost  thou  my  secret  know  ? 
But  I  thought  he  died  at  Gisporde 
Now  some  forty  years  ago." 
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"Yes— he  died  to  outward  being, 
Wandering  like  a  second  Cain, 
Never  for  an  instant  seeing 
One  familiar  face  again. 

"  Guiltless  of  the  crime  imputed, 
Crime  of  murder,  foul  and  dark, 
But  with  sin  and  anguish  rooted 
In  his  soul  with  branded  mark. 

'"Neath  a  humble  garb  concealing 
Countless  gold  from  countless  store, 
And  at  last  a  suppliant  kneeling 
At  this  very  convent  door. 

"Wealth  and  rank  and  treasure  vanished 
Secret  held  in  priestly  power, 
Far  from  home  and  country  banished, 
Wretched  to  this  very  hour. 
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"  Earthly  solace  only  finding 
In  a  stranger  meek  and  lone, 
With  a  tie  that  seemed  more  binding 
Now  all  other  ties  were  gone. 

"  Never  dreaming  he  had  wrought  him 
Injury  too  deep  for  words, 
And  a  lifelong  warfare  brought  him 
Not  to  be  avenged  with  swords. 

"  Never  dreaming  the  All-Seeing 
Thus  their  destinies  should  east ; 
Each  from  farthest  distance  fleeing, 
Thus  to  meet  unknown  at  last. 

"  One,  for  whom  some  drops  of  healing 
Must  have  mingled  in  the  cup; 
One,  whose  dread  remorseful  feeling 
Drank  each  bitter  remnant  up. 
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"  I  have  been  so  wretched,  brother, 
Past  the  strange  relief  of  tears ; 
Our  great  Master,  and  no  other, 
Knows  my  life  these  forty  years. 

"  Often  have  I  felt  in  waking 
Like  the  rich  man  doomed  in  hell, 
Not  one  drop  of  water  slaking 
Thirst  and  dread  unspeakable. 

"  Hear  me,  brother,  bending  lowly, 
Thou  art  very  near  to  Heaven, 
Wilt  thou  now  forgive  me  wholly, 
As  thou  hop'st  to  be  forgiven  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "freely,  fully, 
But  at  once  reveal  and  say, 
If  she  were  not  murdered  truly, 
How  her  spirit  passed  away?" 
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"Must  I  tell  it,"  quoth  the  other, 
"  Let  it  here  remain  unshewn ; 
Thou  wilt  soon  be  with  her,  brother, 
And  wilt  know  as  thou  art  known." 

"  Nay,"  he  whispered,  "  I  must  hear  it, 
Speak  by  slow  degrees  the  rest : 
Keep  back  nothing,  I  can  bear  it, 
Let  the  truth  be  all  confest. 

"  Tell  me  all  the  painful  history, 
Hold  each  sad  remembrance  fast, 
And  remove  the  veil  of  mystery 
From  the  suffering  of  the  past. 

"  For  I  feel  an  inward  fire 
Holding  even  death  at  bay, 
But  if  granted  my  desire, 
I  shall  quickly  pass  away." 
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Then  a  passing  space  the  other 
Paused,  as  if  to  gather  strength, 
And  half  turning  from  the  brother, 
Thus  resumed  the  thread  at  length:— 


PART     III. 

"In  that  city  gay  and  courtly, 
First  thy  young  betrothed  I  saw, 
And,  alas  !    I  loved  her  shortly 
With  a  love  that  owned  no  law. 

"Thou  wert  on  thy  foreign  mission, 
Waiting  to  return  with  pride, 
At  the  summit  of  ambition, 
There  to  claim  thy  promised  bride. 
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"  Rising  like  a  cloud  from  ocean, 
Loomed  the  shadow  of  mischance, 
Bursting  in  a  wild  commotion, 
Spreading  terror  over  France. 

"  By  her  wily  kinsman  guarded, 
As  in  safe  retreat  to  flee, 
Once  in  my  strong  castle  warded, 
Barred  from  egress,  barred  from  thee. 

"  Then  I  hoped  that  patient  striving, 
Reverent  homage  sweet  and  long, 
Would  (her  former  vows  unriving) 
Soon  ring  out  our  bridal  song. 

"  Casting  all  my  scorned  affection 
With  rich  jewels  at  her  feet, 
While  her  coldness  and  rejection 
Made  her  even  seem  more  sweet. 
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"Never  for  an  instant  turning 
From  her  tender  love  for  thee, 
Every  wicked  slander  spurning, 
Raised  to  shake  her  constancy. 

"  Patient  for  her  rescue  waiting, 
£.ver  listening  for  the  sound 
Of  the  war-steed  loud  and  grating, 
Armed  feet  along  the  ground  : 

"Till  one  evening,  when  she  started, 
With  her  sweet  eyes  wildly  bright — 
'  He  is  coming,  my  true-hearted. 
Coming,  yes  !  this  very  night. 

'"I  shall  meet  him  by  the  river, 
Where  the  little  boat  will  be, 
Nothing  now  shall  part  us  ever — 
Thus  she  spake  in  phantasy. 
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"Then  I  bade  them  never  leave  her, 
But  to  watch  her  night  and  day, 
Thinking  time  would  soon  relieve  her, 
And  the  fancy  pass  away. 

"Still  I  loved  her  madly,  blindly, 
Held  as  destiny  and  life, 
Though  the  Fates  were  yet  unkindly, 
I  should  win  her  as  my  wife. 

"  Late  one  night  I  woke  and  listened 
To  a  footfall  underneath ; 
Tenderly  the  moonbeams  glistened, 
And  the  air  was  still  as  death. 

"How  she  ever  thence  descended 
Is   a  mystery  untold ; 
With  her  little  arms  extended, 
Hastening  down  the  terrace  cold : 
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"With  her  little  feet  un sandalled, 
And  her  dark  hair  floating  wide, 
Through  the  thicket  lone  and  tangled 
Rushing  to  the  water-side. 

"Swift  I  followed,  and  I  heard  her 
Calling  loudly,  fondly  there, 
Then,  as  if  the  truth  had  stirred  her, 
Moaning  wildly  in  despair. 

"Then  a  sharp  cry,  and  a  splashing, 
Ere  my  arm  could  reach  or  save, 
Nought  availed  the  after  dashing — 
Thus  her  death — and  there  her  grave." 
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O'er  his  own  a  cold  hand  tightened 
With  a  pressure  strong  and  deep, 
Till  a  sudden  spasm  whitened 
Lips  that  closed  as  if  in  sleep. 
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Then  the  rays  of  winter  morning 
Struggled  through  the  frosted  pane, 
And  the  Angel  at  the  dawning 
Entered  and  unloosed  the  chain. 
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A    VICTORY. 

A  stately  lady,  tall  and  proud, 

Looked  o'er  the  fair  domain 

(With  many  an  acre  broad  endowed) 

Of  lordly  Castlemaine; 

And  as  she  looked,  she  spake  aloud : 

"  The  old  tale  o'er  again  ! 

"  The  faithful  earnest  love  of  years 
In  one  short  dream  outrun; 
Lone  widowed  eyes  with  unshed  tears, 
Mourning  an  only  son; 
A  living  grief,  with  living  fears, 
And  vanished  joys  begun." 
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Two  hearts  beneath  the  spreading  trees 
Were  passing  golden  hours, 
Unmindful  of  the  soft  west  breeze. 
The  sun,  the  sky,  the  flowers; 
In  fairer  mysteries  than  these, 
In  deeper  thoughts  and  powers. 

She  pressed  the  gold  band  round  her  arm 

To  keep  her  tears  at  bay; 

She  closed  her  weary  eyes  to  charm 

The  hateful  sight  away; 

And  all  unlike  her  wonted  calm 

These  wild  words  held  their  sway : 

"  Oh  !   to  have  held  him  in  my  soul, 
And  now  his  love  to  miss, 
O  silken  bands  of  new  control ! 

0  blinding  veil  of  bliss  ! 

Would  I  could  tear  it — rend  it  whole — 

1  never  dreamed  of  this. 
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"Why  did  the  foolish  people  praise 
Her  eyes,  her  beauty  fair, 
Or  vaunt  her  shining  in  a  maze 
Of  gorgeous  golden  hair? 
Her  very  presence  seems  to  raise 
A  poison  in  the  air. 

"  I  hate  her  with  her  soft  pale  face, 
Her  slight  uncertain  tread; 
I  cannot  see  the  smallest  trace, 
In  brow,  or  lip,  or  head, 
Of  proud  ancestral  noble  race, 
With  which  my  son  should  wed. 

"I  hate  her  with  her  constant  smile, 
Her  soft  beseeching  eyes; 
I  loathe,  as  'twere  a  Syren's  wile, 
Her  timid  faint  replies; 
And  she  shall  see  my  scorn  erewhile 
Unmasked,  without  disguise." 
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Then  her  good  Angel  marked  her  sin, 

And  faced  the  Demon  black ; 

He  struck  the  evil  thought  within, 

And  hurled  it  from  its  track; 

He  fought  the  fight,  he  calmed  the  din, 

And  chased  the  Demon  back. 

Before  her  rose  a  vision  bright 
Of  one  who  came  and  smiled, 
Who  with  a  magic  wand  of  light 
Her  quiet  heart  beguiled, 
And  bore  it  captive  out  of  sight, 
Only  in  years  a  child. 

Then  came  a  memory,  sacred,  chief 

Before  a  clouded  strife; 

One  year  too  fleeting  and  too  brief 

Of  happy  wedded  life ; 

Through  after  widowhood  and  grief 

A  true  and  constant  wife. 
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Hidden  the  spirit's  after  sphere, 
But  there  she  saw  him  stand 
Just  as  on  earth,  too  sadly  near, 
He  even  touched  her  hand ; 
She  heard  his  voice  in  accents  clear 
Of  firm  and  mild  command  : — 

"They  love,  as  thou  and  I  once  loved, 
Youth's  early  rapture  given ; 
Be  every  bitter  thought  removed, 
Be  every  barrier  riven ; 
Let  thy  heart  meet  thee,  unreproved, 
And  come  to  me  in  Heaven." 

The  stately  lady  heard  and  wept; 

The  Angel  brought  the  tears; 

Back  to  its  place  the  old  love  crept, 

And  triumphed  over  fears; 

Her  heart  its  hidden  counsel  kept 

Through  after  peaceful  years. 
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MEMORIES. 

"  Take  them,  O  Time  !"  he  gently  said, 
"Take  in  thy  treasures  vast  and  deep, 
These  Memories  that  will  not  sleep; 
And  leave  one  year  upon  the  sand 
The  impress  of  a  vanished  hand 
For  the  great  sea  to  wash  away; 
And  in  the  keeping  of  the  spray 
Let  the  remembrance  of  a  face 
Fair  as  an  angel's  glide  apace ; 
Borne  from  the  water  clear  and  fair 
Into  the  essence  of  the  air; 
Content  to  linger  there  awhile 
With  soft,  receding,  dying  smile, 
Until,  within  some  snowy  cloud, 
Its  wondrous  beauty  finds  its  shroud. 
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And  on  some  stormy  winter's  day- 
Ask  some  loud  wave  to  bear  away 
With  overcoming,  hurrying  feet, 
A  voice  so  tender,  soft,  and  sweet, 
That  yet  might  sway  with  mild  command, 
If  banished  by  a  gentler  hand. 
•/And  if  that  voice  return  should  crave 
Upon  some  other  sounding  wave, 
Still  bear  it  back  a  deeper  swell, 
Until  its  last  and  faint  'Farewell' 
Shall  at  the  close  of  that  rough  day 
In  sweetest  cadence  die  away. 
Then  ask  a  little  boat  to  glide 
From  off  the  shore  at  rising  tide, 
Laden  with  thoughts  that  will  not  rest 
Save  in  the  depths  of  Ocean's  breast : 
And  let  it  bear  them  o'er  the  main 
Where  nought  can  bring  them  back  again; 
Safe   in  thy  keeping  full  and  free, 
O  dread,  remorseless,  mighty  Sea." 
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THE   TWO  FACES. 

The  dark  veil  hung  o'er  roses, 

O'er  sunshine  and  o'er  flowers; 
It  shed  its  heavy  ample  fold 

O'er  pleasant  summer  hours ; 
It  hung  o'er  every  window, 

It  shadowed  every  place, 
And  piteously  its  impress  showed 

A  dead  child's  little  face. 

Only  "a  little  child"  they  said, 

"An  oft-repeated  tale; 
But  living  death  to  us  who  mourn 

Within  the  dark  dark  veil." 
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And  by  no  sudden  moving 

Was  the  dark  veil  withdrawn, 
But  with  a  slow  unconscious  break 

Like  coming  light  at  dawn : 
The  heavy  threads  grew  thinner, 

And  parted  from  their  place, 
~Until  they  loosed  away,  and  showed 
"*  A  young  child's  Angel  Face. 

And  as  they  looked,  they  heard  her  sing 

The  "Holy,  Holy"  then, 
Till  like  an  echo  faint  and  sweet 

Was  heard  their  own  "Amen." 
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SA  VONAROLA. 

What  shall  I  do,  0  holy  man,  he  said? 
My  agonies  are  great — my  wound  past  cure, 
How  shall  I  live  and  silently  endure? 

Would  that  thy  robe  of  peace  were  o'er  me  spread. 

Over  his  calm  face  passed  a  look  of  pain, 
The  common  lot,  he  said — Alas,  my  son  ! 
But  woe  !   if  it  be  told  of  any  one 

That  he  has  borne  sore  chastisement  in  vain. 

Still  do  I  bear  the  pressure  of  my  cross ; 
But  I  have  made  a  study  of  my  grief, 
And  as  my  Teacher  it  has  brought  relief, 

And  pointed  out  a  blessing  under  loss 
In  one  small  lesson — Every  day  I  live 
Always  to  love,  and  always  to  forgive. 
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THE  JUNGFRA  U. 

There  in  the  simple  valley, 
\Vith  the  Jungfrau  full  in  sight, 
With  its  everlasting  beauty, 
And  its  robe  of  spotless  white : 

Where  the  Alpine  roses  glisten 
With  the  dewdrops  as  you  pass, 
And  the  pink  and  purple  heather 
Are  the  voices  of  the  grass : 

Where  the  English  heart  beats  freer 
Than  beneath  its  island  cloud, 
And  the  grand  old  mountain  echoes 
Break  forth  in  thunders  loud : 
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Where  the  very  air  seems  laden 
With  the  mountain's  deepest  sigh, 
And  the  glacier's  cooling  freshness 
In  the  clear  streams  running  by: 

Where  the  stranger  oft  is  speechless, 
While  the  tears  unbidden  start 
At  the  new  fair  page  of  Nature, 
Turned  over  by  the  heart : 

There,  in  the  simple  Chalet, 
With  the  Jungfrau  full  in  sight, 
Lived  a  happy  wife  and  husband, 
And  a  daughter  fair  as  light. 

They  had  flocks  and  herds  in  plenty, 
They  had  slopes  and  pastures  green, 
Like  a  thriving  English  homestead, 
In  a  wilder,  grander  scene. 
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They  had  peaceful  hearts  and  tender, 
And  the  greatest  joy  that  smiled, 
And  the  purest  sight  in  the  valley 
Was  Anita,  Pierre's  child. 

Her  step  o'er  the  heather  springing, 
""■By  the  fairies  borne  along, 
And  her  clear  voice  ever  ringing 
With  the  soft  old  mountain  song. 

With  a  face  that  seemed  to  startle 
The  heart  in  its  glad  surprise, 
As  the  first  face  seen  in  Eden 
Erst  looked  to  wondering  eyes. 

A  Hospice  stood  in  the  valley 
With  its  good  fame,  justly  earned, 
Whence  many  a  traveller  started, 
And  thence  again  returned. 
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And  thither  a  stranger  entered, 
And  he  stayed  there  many  a  day, 
For  he  saw  the  face  of  Anita, 
And  he  could  not  turn  away. 

Was  it  the  charm  of  the  Chalet, 
Or  the  maiden's  pleasant  smile, 
That  made  him  rest  in  his  journey, 
And  fold  his  wings  for  awhile  ? 

Why  did  he  sketch  the  mountain, 
And  the  glacier  fair  beside, 
With  an  oft-repeated  ardour; 
The  young  Swiss  girl  as  his  guide? 

He  did  not  say  it  to  her, 
But  he  thought  how  sweet  a  life, 
To  dwell  in  the  English  mansion; 
The  fair  Bernese  as  his  wife. 
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And  once,  when  he  heard  her  singing, 
Singing  the  "Eu  la  Eu," 
He  read  in  her  eyes  she  loved  him, 
And  knew  that  he  loved  her  too. 

Then  he  awoke  from  his  vision, 
**~-And  he  plumed  his  wings  for  flight — 
Ah,  well  had  he  left  the  valley, 
And  the  Jungfrau's  smiles  that  night ! 

But  he  stooped  to  gather  heather, 
And  his  first  resolve  grew  shy; 
For  another  week  he  lingered, 
And  another  still  went  by, 

With  thoughts  of  his  cold  stern  Father, 
Of  the  old  ancestral  hall, 
Of  his  Mother's  lofty  bearing, 
And  his  own  heart  past  recall. 
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Alas  !   for  the  coming  parting, 
With  his  courage  failing  sore — 
"Will  you  go,  Milord,  tomorrow, 
To  the  Wengem  Alp  once  more?" 

"  I  cannot  come  tomorrow" — 
But  he  did  not  also  say, 
"I  am  going  away,  Anita, 
For  ever  going  away." 

And  yet  there  was  something  sudden 
In  his  words,  that  made  her  start, 
And  like  crystal  shone  before  him 
In  the  fair  young  face,  her  heart. 

"Are  you  going  away  tomorrow?" — 
But  he  did  not  give  reply; 
Then  a  large  tear  slowly  gathered, 
And  shone  in  his  dark  blue  eye. 
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The  sound  of  the  waters  falling 
In  the  pleasant  Staubbach  glen, 
And  the  small  bell  tinkling  faintly 
From  the  far  hill  now  and  then: 

The  Jungfrau  wrapt  in  glory 

With  the  rays  of  setting  sun, 

And  the  brilliant  chain  of  mountains, 

To  them  were  all  as  one. 

All  in  the  coming  parting 

Was  then  unseen,  unheard, 

And  they  clasped  their  hands  in  silence, 

But  uttered  never  a  word : 

Till  out  of  the  sudden  anguish, 
And  out  of  the  new-born  pain, 
Was  heard  his  voice  in  its  trembling, 
"Sweet  child,  I  will  come  again." 
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PART    II. 
The  winter  swept  o'er  the  valley 
With  its  coldest  sternest  blast, 
And  the  Bernese  faces  gladdened, 
When  the  last  chill  days  were  past. 

But  heavy  hearts  in  the  Chalet 
Were  chanting  their  evening  hymn; 
For  the  maiden's  strength  was  drooping, 
And  the  speaking  eye  was  dim. 

All  through  the  spring  they  watched  her, 
All  through  the  summer  day ; 
But  she  never  craved  nor  murmured, 
While  her  heart  seemed  far  away. 

She  would  start,  and  change,  and  quiver 
At  the  slightest  sound  or  word, 
And  her  voice  grew  faint  and  fainter, 
Till  its  tones  were  scarcely  heard. 
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But  she  never  spoke  of  dying, 
Till  the  close  of  an  autumn  hour, 
When  the  stroke  of  five  had  sounded, 
And  the  sun  was  losing  power. 

"  Come  nearer  to  me,  Mother, 
I  have  scarcely  strength  to  speak ; 
Put  both  your  arms  around  me, 
And  my  poor  head  near  your  cheek. 

"  My  heart — it  was  very  tender, 
It  is  crushed  and  broken  now; 
It  pined  for  the  English  stranger 
With  the  open  fearless  brow. 

"  The  sad  first  hour  of  parting, 
The  sad  first  look  of  pain, 
With  the  sweet  low  promise  given 
Of  his  coming  back  again, 
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"Were  graven  down  in  my  spirit 
Through  the  long  cold  winter  day; 
And  the  yearning  brought  the  illness 
Which  will  never  pass  away. 

"For  ye  little  knew,  O  Mother! 
When  the  early  spring  flowers  smiled, 
What  a  daily  hope  and  longing 
Were  in  the  thoughts  of  your  child. 

"  The  sight  of  a  distant  stranger 
Would  make  me  start  and  thrill ; 
And  I  never  slept  till  midnight, 
For  I  thought  and  pondered  still. 

"  I  dreamed  last  night  of  his  coming, 
And  I  woke  and  held  my  breath — 
But  he  seemed  to  vanish  quickly, 
And  the  second  dream  was  Death. 
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"Just  strain  your  eyes  up  the  valley; 
He  might  come  by  the  mountain  brow; 
If  not,  I  can  wait  no  longer, 
I  am  dying — dying  now  ! 

"  For  the  daily  looking  for  him 
Has  worn  out  heart  and  limb, 
And  that  very  cold,  cold  winter — 
Mother,  my  eyes  are  dim." 

And  the  father  wept  and  listened, 
"  Just  one  more  kiss,"  he  said ; 
But  the  lips  refused  the  pressure, 
And  the  younger  life  had  fled. 
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SECOND  SIGHT. 

There  came  a  sound  of  music  o'er  the  sea, 
Thrilling,  and  strange,  and  deep— 

The  voice  as  of  a  wondrous  minstrelsy, 
That  roused  her  from  her  sleep. 

She  raised  her  on  her  pillow,  wondering  why 

The  sudden  light  should  be; 
And  in  the  deep  horizon  of  the  sky, 

Or  rather,  on  the  sea 

A  company  of  harpers  seemed  to  stand, 

Each  in  his  snowy  vest; 
And  her  young  warrior  lover  in  the  band, 

The  foremost  and  the  best. 
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And  as  he  touched  his  golden  harp,  he  sang 

With  sweet  unearthly  tone ; 
And  every  other  harp  responsive  rang 

With  music  like  his  own. 

Then  in  the  midst  of  this  melodious  song 

A  sudden  pause  was  given, 
And  all  the  shining  train  were  borne  along 

On  folded  wings  to  Heaven. 

Then  with  the  vision  the  unearthly  light 

Seemed  also  past  away; 
There  was  no  sun  to  gild  the  mountain  white, 

The  morning  cold  and  grey. 

An  overpowering  slumber  o'er  her  crept, 

And  when  she  woke,  it  seemed 
As  if  the  livelong  night  she  must  have  slept, 

And  the  bright  vision  dreamed. 
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Alas  !   she  knew  it  when  the  news  of  war 

Struck  the  deep  sound  of  woe; 
Of  her  young  warrior  lover  wounded  sore, 

His  face  toward  the  foe. 

Borne  from  the  field,  while  yet  life's  ebbing  power 

Till  break  of  day  was  given, 
And  dying,  even  at  the  very  hour, 

She  saw  him  enter  Heaven. 
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THE    BURDEN. 

My  quiet  burden — let  it  lie: 

It  does  not  weep,  or  loudly  call 

For  sympathy  from  one  and  all, 

Or  ask  a  small  alms  piteously : 

It  is  a  burden  very  meek, 

It  does  not  care  to  look  or  speak — 

My  quiet  burden — let  it  lie. 

My  quiet  burden — let  it  stay : 

Not  all  this  great  world  with  its  power 

Could  lift  it  for  a  single  hour, 

Or  bear  its  passive  weight  away: 

It  never  moves  from  out  its  place, 

Or  lifts  its  stricken,  mournful  face — 

My  quiet  burden — let  it  stay. 
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My  quiet  burden — let  it  rest : 
No  earthly  hand  can  loose  the  string 
Which  bound  it  on  with  suffering, 
But,  as  God  willeth,  seemeth  best, 
Never  to  wander  free  again 
Without  this  dull  unvarying  pain — 
My  quiet  burden — let  it  rest. 


My  quiet  burden — let  it  lie : 
We  live  together,  and  we  grow 
In  nearness  as  we  met  in  woe : 
We  do  not  murmur,  it  and  I, 
We  are  but  very  mournful  friends, 
Perhaps  we  answer  Life's  great  ends, 
I  and  my  burden — let  it  lie. 
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My  quiet  burden — let  it  stay : 

For  many  a  year,  through  summer's  glow, 

Through  winter's  dreary  frost  and  snow, 

It  has  been  foremost  every  day : 

A  part  of  thought,  a  part  of  life, 

Too  old  and  tranquil  now  for  strife — 

My  quiet  burden — let  it  stay. 


My  quiet  burden — let  it  rest : 
The  brushing  of  an  Angel's  wing 
May  bring  the  glad  dissevering; 
The  touch  of  that  mysterious  guest, 
Whose  hour,  unknown  to  mortal  ken, 
Must  surely  come — and  until  then, 
My  quiet  burden — let  it  rest. 
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HIDDEN   TREASURE. 

Not  less  a  nightingale,  because  it  singeth 
In  the  dark  centre  of  the  leafy  wood, 
And  at  the  twilight  hour  its  clear  note  ringeth, 
By  human  ear  nor  heard  nor  understood. 

Not  less  a  violet,  because  it  groweth 
Where  no  soft  hand  can  pluck  it  from  the  shade, 
And,  lost  in  depths  of  green  moss,  never  showeth 
Its  beauty  or  its  perfume  till  it  fade. 

Not  less  a  poet,  because  thoughts  unspoken 
Dwell  in  the  mind,  and  all  its  echoes  thrill, 
A  strange,  mysterious  chain  of  links  unbroken, 
Which,  scattered  wide,  a  world  with  song  would  fill. 
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Not  less  a  loving  heart,  because  thou  lovest 
In  perfect  silence  with  no  answering  tone  : 
Because  no  tender,  kindred  soul  thou  movest 
To  the  same  love  so  mighty  in  thine  own. 

But  yet  within  it,  all  this  difference  lies — 

A  "'nightingale  can  sing  as  well  unheard ; 

3  * 
A  violet  never  knows  the  glad  surprise, 

Which  its  blue  depths  and  fragrant  breath  have  stirred. 

A  poet's  thoughts  may  charm  his  inner  vision 
With  purest  images  of  light  and  grace ; 
While  for  the  lonely  heart  comes  no  transition 
From  the  deep  silence  and  the  empty  space. 
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THE   SAILORS    WIFE. 

"  Mother"  (she  said)  "  I  never  knew  till  now 
How  sad  it  is  to  be  a  Sailor's  Wife, 
And  die  on  shore  when  he  is  out  at  sea  ! 
But  keep  within  your  memory  these  last  words; 
And  tell  him  that  these  closing  days  of  life 
Have  made  him  doubly  precious,  doubly  dear ; 
That,  until  now,  I  never  knew  my  love, 
Though  on  my  marriage-morn  I  told  my  heart 
It  was  the  happiest  heart  that  ever  breathed, 
To  be  the  happy  home  of  so  much  joy. 
We  have  had  some  sweet  peaceful  pleasant  years, 
And  now  "  Farewell"  hath  come  to  him  and  me, 
Unlike  the  "  Farewells"  we  have  often  said 
For  many  weeks,  and  then  to  meet  again  : 
But  this  may  be  for  many  years  to  him, 
When  I  shall  be  beyond  the  reach  of  Time. 
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O  Husband,  Husband,  come  to  me  at  last ! — 
And  who  will  comfort  him,  and  dry  his  tears, 
Or  sing  him  the  old  song  at  even-tide ; 
Or  cheer  his  glad  return  with  welcome  smiles, 
And  be  to  him  his  dove  of  rest  and  peace  ? 
Tell  him,  O  Mother,  how  I  clung  to  life, 
That  I  might  see  him  once  again,  and  die 
Within  his  arms,  and  bless  him  for  his  love  : 
Tell  him,  "  I  loved  him,"  o'er  and  o'er  again, 
And  that  I  said  it  with  my  dying  lips, 
My  dying  lips — for  Death  is  coming  fast." 

"  Child  of  my  heart !  there  was  a  storm  at  sea, 
There  was  a  storm  at  sea  some  nights  ago, 
And  many  barks  were  shattered  by  the  wind ; 
But  there  is  one  bark  in  the  haven  now, 
Within  the  haven,  where  thou  soon  wilt  be. 

"  O  Husband,  Husband !   thou  art  come  at  last — 
Kiss  me,  my  Mother" — and  the  young  wife  died. 
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THE  RECTOR    OF  ABERCRA  Y. 

He  overheard  her  simple  words, — 
"  Our   dearest  Uncle  Jim  ! 
I  often  wonder,  mother  mine, 
That  no  one  married  him." 

"  Don't  wonder  more,  for  wonder  oft 
Has  turned  a  young  head  grey : 
Come  here,  and  I  will  tell  you,  child, 
A  byegone  tale  to-day." 

He  led  her  where  the  river's  course 
Its  rapid  current  ran, 
Where  tufts  of  trees  made  mossy  seats, 
And  thus  his  tale  began. 
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"Her  father  bought  the  wooded  Grange 
Within  the  bounds  of  Bray, 
Where  I  was  Rector,  long  before 
I  came  to  Abercray. 

There  in  those  dark  fir-crested  woods 
,  ..rFirst  sounded,  full  and  free, 

The  bird-notes  of  that  woodland  voice, 
That  magic  voice  for  me. 

Her  face  was  like  some  painter's  thought 
That  dies  within  his  breast; 
Or  one  of  Raphael's  visions  fair, 
In  dream  of  angel  blest. 

And  in  her  eyes  there  was  a  look 
I  never  yet  have  seen 
In  any  other  maiden's  eyes, 
Or  yours  at  seventeen. 
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And  thus  I  loved  her  evermore, 
At  morn,  at  evenfall, 
And  strangely,  blindly,  never  thought 
About  her  love  at  all. 

Wrapt  in  my  own  heart,  fixed  to  wait 
A  few  years'  passing  space, 
With  every  day  some  happy  chance 
Of  gazing  on  her  face, 

Before  I  uttered  those  deep  words, 
"  I  love  thee — come  and  share 
My  graver  life,  my  graver  lot, 
And  be  my  song-bird  there." 

On  rolled  a  brief  delightful  year, 
All  summer  as  it  seemed; 
I  lived  a  strange  enchanted  life, 
A  double  life  I  dreamed. 
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The  one  a  constant  busy  round 
Of  moving  to  and  fro, 
The  other  in  the  mountain  range, 
With  bright  sun  o'er  the  snow. 

» -    About  this  time  a  stranger  came 
!To  sojourn  down  at  Bray, 
A  quiet,  grave,  and  thoughtful  man, 
My  curate,  Richard  Gray. 

Few  were  his  words,  but  sweet  his  voice, 
And  very  keen  his  eye; 
A  man  of  strong  determined  will, 
And  boundless  energy: 

A  man,  of  whom  the  people  said, 
With  meaning  look  and  tone, 
That  he  would  compass  aught  he  wished 
By  force  of  will  alone. 
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And  in  the  year  that  followed  on 
I  saw  with  sweet  surprise, 
As  if  some  twenty  years  of  soul 
Were  breathed  into  her  eyes. 

Her  face  was  paler  than  of  yore, 
And  hushed  her  childish  glee; 
And  this  I  thought,  within  my  heart, 
Was  all  perchance  for  me." 

"And  why  did  you  not  marry  her? 

O  uncle,  answer,  say." 

"  Because,  my  child," — and  then  he  sighed, 

"She  married  Richard  Gray." 
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"LOVE  ME,"   SHE   SAID. 

"  Love  me,"  she  said,  "  not  only  for  to-day, 
Or  for  tomorrow,  or  for  years  to  come, 
But  ever  and  for  ever,  and  alway 
Let  my  heart  find  within  thy  heart  its  home, 
And  not  one  passing  cloud  or  shadow  be, 
Beloved  one,  between  thy  soul  and  me." 

"  Love  me,"  she  said,  "  at  rise  and  fall  of  day ; 
Love  me  in  summer  most,  and  most  in  spring; 
Love  me  in  every  simple  word  I  say, 
And  place  around  my  path  a  magic  ring 
Of  sweetness  and  protection,  full  and  free, 
All  rising  from  thy  tender  love  for  me." 
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"  Love  me,"  she  said,  "  and  let  me  hear  the  sound 
Speak  by  a  thousand  voices  to  mine  heart ; 
Let  it  be  breathed  above,  beneath,  around, 
And  everlasting  music  thence  impart — 
The  same  old  strain,  through  endless  ages  true, 
For  ever  wonderful — for  ever  new." 

"Love  me,"  she  said,  "for  I  may  often  fail 
In  judgment,  and  in  daily  needs  and  power ; 
But  if  thou  lovest  me,  it  will  avail 
To  smooth  each  rising  wave  from  hour  to  hour ; 
And  whatsoe'er  short  comings  there  may  be, 
Think  of  this  always — that  thou  lovest  me." 

"  Love  me,"  she  said,  "  for  time  and  change  unmoved 
May  tell  again  the  tale  so  often  told; 
But  Love  can  see  no  change  in  the  beloved, 
And  I  would  wear  the  charm  a  thousandfold, 
And  for  thy  sight  and  sake  alone  possess 
Abiding  bloom,  and  youth,  and  loveliness." 
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"  Love  me,"  she  said,  "  for  we  shall  love  in  Heaven, 
And  even  here  by  daily  steps  we  reach 
To  the  full  measure,  which  will  then  be  given — 
To  that  pure  joy,  too  great  for  our  poor  speech 
To  utter  now — but  what  through  Love  we  know 
Shall  be  our  portion — Love  me  even  so." 
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SONG. 

The  little  birds  at  early  dawn 
Carol  as  when  she  heard  them  sing; 
The  grass  is  bright  with  dewy  morn, 
The  violet  comes  again  with  spring; 
The  children  laugh  in  childish  game, 
The  boats  go  up  and  down  the  river; 
The  busy  world  seems  still  the  same, 
While  those  blue  eyes  are  closed  for  ever. 

The  aged  women  sit  and  watch 
With  vacant  eyes  the  bridal  scene; 
The  children  gather  round  the  porch — 
Alas,  one  bride  that  would  have  been  ! 
And  thus  the  tide  of  life  flows  on 
With  rapid  course  adown  the  river, 
While  from  one  heart  the  pulse  is  gone, 
And  those  blue  eyes  are  closed  for  ever. 
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*-  THE  DEAD  AND    THE  LIVING. 


We  bury  our  beloved  dead, 

And  if  our  hearts  have  power  to  say 

A  word  of  spirits  past  away, 

How  tenderly  a  veil  we  spread 

Over  the  slightest  shade  of  blame, 

And  every  hidden  virtue  claim  : 

We  only  say,  "  How  sweet — how  kind !" 

And  if  the  dead  were  very  near, 

Oh  !    "  poor  beloved  soul,  how  dear, 

How  dread  the  dark  void  left  behind!" 

Or  oftener  still  no  words  express 

The  grief,  the  blank,  the  bitterness. 
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And  yet  we  live,  and  seldom  yield 
Unto  the  living  all  their  worth, 
Until  some  feet  of  silent  earth 
Have  passed  above  them  like  a  shield, 
To  guard  them  from  each  chilling  breath, 
With  all  the  sacredness  of  death : 
And  yet  perhaps  they  lived  and  yearned, 
Within  some  hour  of  deepest  need, 
For  sympathy,  which  failed  indeed; 
And  in  some  night  of  anguish  turned 
From  Love,  which  lent  a  summer  grace, 
But  in  the  cold  blast  hid  its  face. 


O  love  the  living — cherish  well 
Each  tender  look,  each  blessed  kiss; 
Let  each  "good-morning"  bring  its  bliss 
For  O,  remember,  like  a  knell 
The  last  good-night  may  quickly  sound, 
And  the  death  shadow  fall  around ; 
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And  with  the  shadow  there  may  pass 
Into  the  lone  heart's  silent  room, 
A  void  as  hollow  as  the  tomb ; 
But  that  beloved  voice,  alas  ! 
That  kindly  voice  you  may  deplore, 
With  life-long  hunger,  evermore. 

O  prize  the  living,  nor  forget 

That  Death  is  sown  in  every  life, 

Can  take  the  husband  from  the  wife, 

And  in  its  magic  mirror  set 

A  "sorrow's  crowning  pain"  at  last, 

The  vivid  memory  of  the  past. 

Then  simplest  things  will  gather  power, 

And  this  same  day,  which  passes  by 

Like  other  days,  unconsciously, 

Will  have  its  measure,  hour  by  hour; 

This  quiet  day,  in 'after  years, 

May  haunt  a  sleepless  night  with  tears. 
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O  praise  the  living — praise  is  dear 
From  those  who  love  us,  whether  heard 
In  some  half-uttered  tender  word 
That  falls  upon  the  yearning  ear; 
The  mute  approval  that  may  lie 
Within  the  beaming  of  an  eye. 
Or  what  is  better  still  than  praise, 
The  smoothing  down  each  wave  of  strife 
That  beats  from  out  the  sea  of  life, 
And  surges  forth  in  countless  ways ; 
The  word  unuttered  that  could  give 
A  passing  pang  to  those  who  live. 


Yes — give  the  living  their  full  meed 
Of  praise,  of  honour,  and  of  worth, 
And  leave  it  not  for  silent  earth 
To  recompense  each  cherished  deed 
With  words  that  meet  the  careless  eye 
Of  many  a  stranger  passing  by. 
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Be  no  such  empty  tribute  raised — 

Enough  of  grief  for  Death  to  bring, 

Without  this  tenfold  added  sting, 

"  We  might  have  honoured,  might  have  praised, 

We  even  might  have  loved  them  more," — 

Our  living  epitaph,  how  sore  ! 
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LOST  AT  SEA. 

Our  pleasant  Sailor  Boy ! 

The  fleetest  footstep  in  the  smooth  home  track, 

Who  went  one  day,  and  nevermore  came  back. 

O  foaming  Ocean  wave  ! 

How  can  we  view  thee  but  with  pain  and  dread? 

O  Sea,  which  covered  that  young  sailor  head ! 

O  joyous  sun-burnt  face  ! 

With  sixteen  happy  summers  on  thy  cheek; 

O  dauntless  spirit,  yet  withal  so  meek. 

O  parting  gifts  bestowed  ! 

Why  are  they  laid  in  silent  grief  apart, 

The  farewell  love  of  that  warm  sailor  heart? 
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O  "  Hymn  for  those  at  Sea !" 

Why  is  it  sung  within  our  ears  to-day, 

When  for  our  Sailor  Boy  we  cannot  pray? 


*■"->, 
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THE  PRIEST  AND   THE  MOURNER. 

Thus  the  Priest  and  Pastor  spake, 
When  they  asked  him  for  her  sake 
Tenderly  to  say  a  word 
To  the  living,  sorely  weeping 
Over  one,  who  smiled  as  sleeping, 
But  who  neither  moved  nor  stirred, 
As  he  kissed  her  where  she  lay, 
With  the  snowdrops  on  her  breast, 
Kissed  the  golden  hair  and  prest 
Closer  to  the  lips  of  clay : 
Then  he  lingered  by  the  door, 
But,  returning  to  the  bed, 
Kissed  her  softly  as  before, 
Gently  looked  at  her,  and  said  : 
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"  Nay,  I  cannot  let  thee  go ; 
Thou  must  stay  with  me  awhile. 
Shall  the  cold  earth  fold  thy  smile? — 
Never,  while  thou  smilest  so. 
Had  I  only  seen  thee  dying, 

»>^ 

Watched  each  day  thy  wasting  breath, 
*— Jn  the  vestibule  of  Death 

Heard  thy  voice  to  mine  replying  ! 

But  one  moment  to  behold  thee 

With  the  bright  life  on  thy  brow, 

And  the  next,  to  clasp  and  fold  thee, 

Silent,  motionless  as  now, 

With  the  wild  horse  by  thy  side 

Rushing  off  in  wildest  speed, 

As  if  maddened  by  the  deed, 

And  thy  last  '  Farewell'  denied  ! 

Nay,  I  will  not  let  thee  leave  me, 

I  will  die  with  thee  to-night; 

Buried  with  thee,  nought  shall  grieve  me — 

Yet,  O  Death  !  O  bitter  sight !" 
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Then  his  grief  he  could  not  brook, 
And  he  kissed  her  with  a  look 
As  if  Love  could  wage  the  strife, 
And  could  bring  her  back  to  life  : 
But  she  never  answered  him, 
Though  upon  his  anguished  brow 
Icy  drops  were  gathering  now, 
And  his  eyes  were  growing  dim. 
Then  a  knocking  at  the  door 
Sounded  gently  as  before; 
Many  times  it  sounded  on : 

Then  he  rose,  and  said,  "  Begone  ! 

Leave  her  with  me,  she  is  mine, 

Mine  for  ever,  even  now, 

With  the  death  seal  on  her  brow." 
"Yes,"  he  answered,  "she  is  thine." 
For  the  old  Priest  entered  there, 
And  he  looked  upon  the  dead : 
"  Do  not  mourn  for  her,"  he  said, 
"In  the  Angels'  blessed  care, 
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With  a  sorrow  which  exceeds 
Living  duties,  living  needs. 
Shadows  dim  with  troubles  rife 
Might  have  marred  her  happy  life ; 
And  the  eyes  which  knew  not  tears 
Might  have  wept  in  after  years ; 
Wrinkles  might  have  crossed  the  brow, 
Young,  and  fair,  and  placid  now; 
And  the  heart  which  trod  the  way 
Of  a  cloudless  summer  day 
Might  in  later  years  have  broken, 
Might  in  anguish  then  have  spoken, 
'  Had  ye  only  wept  beside  me, 
When  mine  eyes  were  free  from  tears ; 
Had  but  length  of  days  and  years 
In  God's  mercy  been  denied  me; 
Early  garnered — called  to  bliss  !' 
Saved  from  agony  like  this." 
"That,"  he  answered,  "could  not  be, 
Sorrow  for  her,  and  with  me." 
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"Yes,  O  mourner!  sorrow,  woe, 
Such  as  she  can  never  know; 
She,  whose  joy  was  like  a  river, 
Shining  fair  beneath  the  sun, 
Flowing  on,  rejoicing  ever, 
While  her  hope  and  love  were  one. 
Soon  the  sable  mark  of  sadness 
Might  have  cast  away  such  gladness. 
Little  children  might  have  started 
With  their  hands  in  her's  entwined, 
And  as  quickly  have  departed, 
Leaving  her  alone,  behind; 
And  the  husband  might  have  followed, 
He,  who  even  now  should  bless 
Heaven,  within  his  sore  distress, 
That  the  wife  had  never  sorrowed. 
He  must  yet  be  strong  to-day — 
Come,"  he  whispered,  "  come  away !" 
In  his  firmness  then  he  quailed, 
For  he  saw  the  look  of  pain 
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Coming  o'er  the  face  again, 

And  his  tenderness  prevailed; 

So  the  Pastor  closed  the  door, 

Left  him  with  the  dead  once  more. 

And  he  groaned  beside  her  then, 
.  -     For  he  felt  it  was  for  ever : 
"  "S  Earthly  joys  the  grave  must  sever 

Never  could  return  again. 

Oh  !    the  anguish  of  the  kiss  ! 

Just  as  if  the  whole  of  Love, 

Every  blessing,  every  bliss, 

Were  removed  with  her  above. 

Then  his  grief  was  so  extreme, 

That,  like  one  who  in  a  dream 

Frees  himself  by  one  sharp  cry 

From  the  fancied  danger  nigh  : 

So  he  wailed  in  his  distress ; 

And  the  pitying  listeners  heard, 

Till  the  cry  their  own  hearts  stirred, 

And  they  found  him  motionless, 
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Powerless  to  resist  their  will, 
Very  cold,  and  very  meek, 
Not  a  tear  upon  his  cheek; 
All  was  silent,  all  was  still. 
So  that  very  night  he  died, 
And  they  laid  him  by  her  side. 
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PARTED  FOR   EVER. 


-Parted  for  ever — I  hear  it  spoken; 
I  climb  the  mountain,  I  tread  the  snow; 
Dauntless  yet,  with  the  spirit  broken, 
I  follow  my  heart  where'er  it  go. 

Parted  for  ever — it  thrills  and  quivers, 
And  breaks  the  reeds  with  its  hollow  tone, 
Withers  the  flowers,  and  dries  the  rivers, 
And  still  I  wander  and  love  alone. 

Parted  for  ever — the  waves  repeat  it 
Every  turning  they  beat  the  shore; 
Parted  for  ever — the  surges  meet  it, 
And  echo  it  back  from  the  wild  winds'  roar. 
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Parted  for  ever — the  wood-dove  cooing 
Tells  it  its  mate  as  the  saddest  strain ; 
Parted  for  ever — will  no  undoing 
Bring  for  a  moment  the  past  again? 

Parted  for  ever — could  no  one  know  it, 
And  gently  tell  me  before  it  came? 
Was  there  no  thunder-cloud  to  shew  it, 
Or  give  a  sign  of  the  lightning  flame? 

Parted  for  ever — with  no  word  spoken, 
Not  even  a  look  or  a  brief  "Good-bye"; 
Cleft  like  a  tree  that  the  storm  has  broken, 
With  a  sudden  crash  and  a  dying  sigh. 

Parted  for  ever — the  trains  are  moving, 
The  steam-boats  passing  along  the  sea; 
Joining  hands  with  a  pressure  loving, 
Parted  for  ever — for  him  and  me. 
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Parted — Parted — I  hear  it  ever, 

I  see  it  written  in  unshed  tears  : 

Tell  me,  O  Time !   will  a  firm  hand  never 

Blot  out  the  record  in  after  years? 
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THE  SERVING-MAIDS   TALE. 

I  tell  a  sad  and  simple  scene, 
That  even  may  compassion  move 
In  mine  own  simple  phrase,  I  ween, 
And  those  who  read  it  here  may  prove 
What  sin  it  is  to  come  between 
Two  tender  human  hearts  that  love. 

"There  is  a  spot,"  my  lady  said, 
"  That  I  would  see  before  I  die ; 
Yes  !   by  this  will  and  fancy  led, 
Madge,  we  will  journey,  thou  and  I, 
And  ere  three  summer  days  have  sped, 
We  shall  have  reached  those  turrets  high." 


THE  SERVING-MAWS   TALE.  12: 

These  last  few  words  she  murmured,  more 
As  to  herself  than  unto  me, 
And  made  me  ponder  o'er  and  o'er 
What  could  this  hidden  memory  be, 
Which  I  had^tried  to  solve  before, 
•£"    But  never  yet  could  find  the  key. 

And  when  the  third  day's  noontide  sun 
Was  high  within  the  clear  blue  sky, 
A  castled  tower,  a  stately  one, 
Was  in  the  distance  seen  to  lie  : 
And  then  I  knew  our  journey  done, 
For  tears  were  in  my  lady's  eye. 

And  much  she  trembled,  as  at  last 
We  stood  beneath  the  castle  gate, 
And  entered  farther  on,  and  past 
Into  the  hall  of  ancient  state, 
Ascending  from  a  staircase  vast 
To  other  rooms  of  later  date. 
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Who  was  that  old  man  worn  and  grim, 
To  whom  my  lady  spake  apart? 
Whose  heavy  eyes  with  tears  were  dim, 
As  if  her  sorrow  touched  his  heart — 
Why  was  her  mission  known  to  him? 
Why  did  he  turn  away  and  start? 

He  must  have  known  her  years  ago, 
In  maiden  bloom  and  beauty  fair — 
"So  changed" — I  heard  him  murmur  low, 
"  O  lady  of  the  golden  hair ; 
Oh,  my  dead  master !   better  so 
Than  the  slow  death  of  living  care." 

To  a  long  room  or  gallery  wide 
He  led,  the  walls  with  paintings  cased ; 
From  one  of  these  he  drew  aside 
The  canvass  covering  o'er  it  placed ; 
A  moment  gazed  with  mournful  pride, 
And  then  his  faltering  steps  retraced. 
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A  painter's  skill  with  happy  wand 
Had  kindled  eyes  of  living  light ; 
Like  a  strong  Angel,  sword  in  hand, 
He  stood  erect,  that  Warrior  bright, 
In  his  full  manhood's  proud  command 
»•    A  power  of  nobleness  and  might. 

Beside  this  warrior,  kneeling  low, 
What  could  it  be  that  made  her  stay, 
With  upturned  eyes,  transfixed,  as  though 
They  never  more  could  look  away? 
What  of  this  warrior  could  she  know? 
He,  young  and  bright — she,  old  and  grey. 

'Twas  sad  and  pitiful  to  view 
Her  quivering  lips  and  quickened  breath ; 
Then  o'er  each  feature  came  a  hue 
As  strange  and  sudden  as  of  death  ; 
And  still  the  white  face  paler  grew, 
And  paler  still  the  hands  beneath. 
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But  soon  the  conflict  passed,  and  died 
Into  a  look  of  quiet  rest, 
As  if  some  blessing,  long  denied, 
Had  every  other  grief  supprest; 
And  tenderly  she  spake  and  sighed, 
"My  God,  I  thank  thee,  I  am  blest." 

"  O  my  beloved,  can  it  be 

That  death  and  distance  both  seem  past, 
And  my  poor  burdened  spirit  free 
From  the  long  anguish  o'er  it  cast; 
Alone  with  thee,  alone  with  thee, 
Within  this  quiet  room  at  last ! 

"To  kneel  before  thee  even  here, 
Oh  !   I  have  laboured,  I  have  yearned, 
With  cravings  that  died  out  each  year, 
And  with  each  new-year's  breath  returned: 
O  blessing  merciful  and  dear, 
By  slow  heart-breaking  torture  earned  ! 
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"  Yes  !  to  have  been  so  long  away, 
Not  able  sometimes  to  recall 
Each  separate  feature  day  by  day, 
And  yet  in  shadow  viewing  all, 
Just  as  the  dim  uncertain  ray 
Reflects  the  semblance  on  the  wall. 

"And  looking  at  thee,  must  I  dwell 
On  all  the  deep  mysterious  wrong 
That  came  between  us  like  a  spell, 
The  bitter,  false,  and  whisp'ring  tongue 
That  did  its  baneful  work  too  well, 
When  nothing  now  can  part  us  long. 

"  Yes  !   I  am  human,  and  my  soul 
Still  holds  the  longing,  the  distress, 
Which  over  thine  have  no  control : 
Thy  needs  of  earthly  tenderness, 
Thank  God,  are  past;  each  wound  made  whole, 
And  yet  thou  dost  not  love  me  less. 
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"But  knowledge  that  I  cannot  see, 
Free  to  thy  quickened  sense  appears ; 
Thou  knowest  now  how  true  to  thee, 
How  firmly  through  unnumbered  tears, 
Thy  one  sad  ceaseless  memory 
Has  bound  the  circle  of  the  years." 

Then  there  was  silence,  and  she  crept 

Nearer  the  picture,  nearer  still, 

And  very  quietly  she  wept, 

And  hushed  each  rising  sob  at  will; 

As  if  that  noble  warrior  slept, 

And  through  his  sleep  her  tears  should  thrill. 

How  long  we  stayed  I  cannot  tell — 
I  heard  a  low  and  stifled  cry, 
"  Farewell,  beloved  one,  farewell ; 
God's  love  unite  us  speedily !" 
But  when  she  turned,  I  saw  too  well 
She  had  said  truly  "  ere  I  die." 
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For  speedily  her  strength  declined, 
Nor  yet  the  summer  flowers  were  dead, 
When  sorrow  all  seemed  left  behind, 
And  joy  was  round  her  dying  bed; 
And  evermoret  I  call  to  mind 
The  last  sweet  solemn  words  she  said  : 

"  O  Madge  !   a  dream  of  heavenly  light : 
He  was  in  Heaven,  and  at  my  side ; 
He  welcomed  me  with  love  as  bright 
As  I  had  been  his  own  earth's  bride ; 
And  my  sweet  mother  at  the  sight 
Rejoiced,  and  I  was  satisfied. 

"  I  stood  before  him  unreproved ; 
No  shadow  dark  to  intervene ; 
I  saw  him,  every  cloud  removed, 
And  nothing  seemed  to  come  between  : 
Yes,  his  for  ever,  whom  I  loved 
With  all  my  spirit,  '  Hulse  of  Dene.'" 
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She  closed  her  weary  eyes  and  died — 
I  closed  again  those  eyes  in  rest, 
And  kissed  her  quiet  brows,  and  sighed 
That  such  a  life-long  bitter  test 
Her  deep  devoted  love  had  tried — 
But  God  knew  for  her  what  was  best. 
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THE  TWO    GARDENS. 

Wi¥hin  a  narrow  strip  of  garden  ground, 

What  fragrant  flowers  are  often  thickly  set ; 

The  sweetest  rose,  the  perfumed  mignionette, 

The  balmy  thyme,  the  lavender  abound, 

The  spicy  clove-pink  and  the  musk  are  found; 

The  honeysuckle  and  the  lily  nest, 

Where  bees  and  fairies,  passing,  love  to  rest. 

Within  an  ampler  space  and  wider  view 

There  may  be  brighter  flowers  with  colours  rare, 

Without  one  fragrant  breath  to  scent  the  air; 

No  incense  to  mount  upwards  from  the  hue 

Of  ribbon  borders,  red,  and  pink,  and  blue  : 

These  gardens  are  the  frequent  lives  of  men — 

Which  wouldst  thou  choose,  O  thinking  reader,  then  ? 
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THE  ALABASTER  BOX. 

(St.  Luke  vii.  37,  38). 

She  brake  the  box  of  spikenard  at  Thy  feet — 

Where  do  we  break  our  precious  ointment,  Lord? 

Where  is  our  heart's  most  fragrant  incense  poured? 

Whether  it  be  the  earthly  idol,  meet 

To  fill  each  earthly  longing,  each  retreat, 

Until  some  hand  removes  it  from  its  trust, 

And  breaks  it  into  powder  fine  as  dust, 

Which  either  may  be  scattered  over  space, 

Borne  by  the  passing  wind  in  currents  fleet, 

Or  rest  its  fragments  in  a  holier  place. 

It  matters  not,  if  our  strong  will  be  bent, 

If  turned  to  bitter  all  we  once  called  sweet, 

If  every  fibre  of  our  joy  be  rent, 

If  but  our  heart  be  broken  at  Thy  feet. 
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"  GONE  FROM  US." 


*  ■* 


She  saw  but  yesternight 
God's  face  within  the  cloud  of  earthly  pain ; 

Even  the  valley  dim 
Was  lighted  with  a  shaded  view  of  Him : 

But  oh  !   to-day  how  bright 
The  glory  with  the  mid-veil  rent  in  twain  ! 

O,  what  she  sees  to-day, 
With  all  the  feeble  body  laid  aside  ! 

Even  her  secret  tears 
She  knows  that  God  has  counted  them  for  years; 

Each  turning  of  the  way 
In  this  eternal  gladness  justified. 
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A  widow  yesternight — 
Perhaps  a  long  wound  never  closed  nor  healed, 

Perhaps  a  lonely  way, 
Until  God's  Love  united  them  to-day; 

Their  endless  blessing  sealed, 
Her  heavenly  birthday  in  a  world  of  light. 
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QUESTION  AND  ANSWER. 

"You  tell  me  that  he  loved,  and  loved  in  vain- 
Did  he  fulfil  the  broken  heart,  and  die? 
Or  did  he  live  and  learn  to  love  again, 
Or  shut  himself  from  human  sympathy, 
And  in  his  ancient  northern  castle  dwell ; 
To  joy  and  hope  alike  insensible? 

"  Not  one  of  these  he  did ; — there  are  but  few 
Of  broken  hearts  that  die,  while  many  live ; 
No  other  love  o'ermastering  and  new 
Could  to  the  former  love  oblivion  give : 
Nor  did  he  shut  himself  from  human  ken, 
But  lived  the  same  among  his  fellow  men. 
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"  His  love  fulfilled  its  mission  in  his  life, 
And  not  in  her;   for  after  having  past 
Through  fiercest  shades  of  suff'ring  and  of  strife, 
He  came  forth  strong  and  purified  at  last : 
Scars  in  his  heart,  but  calmness  on  his  brow ; 
Clad  in  his  armour  like  a  conqueror  now. 

"  He  fed  the  poor,  he  rested  the  opprest, 
Eased  sorrow's  burden,  having  felt  its  load ; 
He  viewed  all  human  frailties  at  their  best, 
And  only  judged  himself  before  his  God ; 
The  tenderest  heart  that  ever  beat  within 
To  pity  sorrow,  suffering  and  sin. 

"And  did  he  quite  forget  her?   was  he  then 
Intent  on  leaving  all  the  past  behind, 
So  wrapt  in  doing  good  to  other  men, 
That  this  bright  vision  faded  from  his  mind  : 
And  could  he  hear  her  name  without  a  sigh, 
Or  some  most  painful  thrill  of  memory? 
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"She  never  was  forgotten,  and  her  name 
He  never  breathed,  or  heard  it  breathed  again  : 
He  placed  her  in  his  memory  the  same 
As  in  the  quiet  grave  our  dead  are  lain : 
The  treasure  buried  and  no  longer  seen, 
But  yet  the  grave  that  holds  it  ever  green. 

"And  one  has  said,  the  strangest  saddest  sight 
Was  when  he  heard  an  aged  harper  play; 
His  self-control  and  calmness  vanished  quite, 
He  begged  the  wondering  man  to  go  away; 
He  had  not  heard  a  harp's  mysterious  sound 
Since  her  small  fingers  swept  the  cords  around. 

"  And  if  she  did  not  wed  another  then, 
How  could  she,  knowing  this,  remain  unmoved  ? — 
O  thou,  who  knowest  much  of  books  and  men, 
Is  not  to  love  too  often  to  be  loved  ? 
Or  was  she  beautiful,  and  nothing  more, 
Mere  heartlessness  and  coldness  at  the  core? 
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"She  was  not  beautiful,  but  she  was  fair, 
And  in  her  eyes  there  was  a  strange  sweet  rest, 
As  if  the  best  beloved,  gazing  there, 
Could  in  those  quiet  depths  be  very  blest; 
A  love  compared  with  his  but  faint  and  dim, 
But  none  the  less  a  universe  to  him. 

"And  why  she  did  not  love  him  more,  is  not 
For  me  to  answer,  or  for  thee  to  ask; 
The  heart  must  seek  its  own  enchanted  spot — 
Love  is  not  learnt  by  oft-repeated  task; 
Love  always  was,  and  ever  will  be  free, 
And  in  this  freedom  lies  its  mystery. 

"Ask  me  no  more,  but  go  thy  way  and  learn 
That  there  are  many  deep  things  here  below, 
Which  to  make  clearer  we  may  vainly  yearn, 
But  which  in  Heaven  we  shall  fully  know; 
And  hundreds  there  will  see  in  letters  plain, 
That  they  have  neither  lived  nor  loved  in  vain." 
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ON  MARSHAL  &AXES  MONUMENT  IN 

THE    LITTLE    CHURCH   OF  ST.  THOMAS 

AT  STRASBURG. 


It  stands  within  a  church  of  simple  mould, 
A  monument  to  great  and  mighty  fame, 
With  shining  and  heroic  deeds  enscrolled, 
Bearing  the  memory  of  a  glorious  name, 
That  shall  for  ever  praise  and  honour  claim. 


There  is  a  tomb,  its  portal  opening  wide, 

A  winding-sheet,  in  long  and  vast  array, 

And  Death,  grim  Death,  is  standing  close  beside, 

With  eager  eyes  expectant  on  its  prey, 

And  calm  resolve  that  will  not  brook  delay. 
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And  there  between  the  two  a  woman  stands, 
Sculptured  in  palest  marble,  sweet  and  fair, 
With  woe-struck  face,  and  meek  imploring  hands, 
(The  voice  of  France)  beseeching  Death  to  spare, 
And  yield  the  hero  to  his  country's  prayer. 


The  ensigns  of  the  armies  he  has  fought, 

The  spoils  of  conquered  nations  at  his  feet, 

The  shining  deeds  his  stalwart  arm  has  wrought, 

The  tears  of  Hercules,  are  all  unmeet 

The  stern  and  awful  sentence  to  defeat. 


He  only  stands  unmoved  among  the  rest, 
With  visage  firm,  and  mien  erect  and  high, 
Arrayed  in  coat  of  mail  and  martial  vest, 
Nearing  the  winged  armies  of  the  sky, 
Plumed  for  a  higher  mount  of  victory. 
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And  near  him  stands  an  angel-child  to  light 
His  passage  to  the  cold  and  silent  tomb, 
And  through  the  shadow  cast  an  image  bright 
To  dissipate  the  darkness  and  the  gloom, 
And  lead  to  glories  *Gf  unfading  bloom. 
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HOPE. 

Coming  down  the  valley 

With  its  sweet  face  turned  to  me, 

Holding  a  golden  banner, 

With  its  light  step  firm  and  free. 

Shining  forth  on  the  banner 
Were  words  as  bright  as  tears, 
Graven  in  crystal  letters, 
Promise  of  future  years. 

Going  from  the  valley 
With  its  sweet  face  turned  from  me  : 
With  the  snow  cloud  o'er  the  banner, 
And  the  whirlwind  from  the  sea. 


HOPE. 

Blinding  each  tender  promise 
With  the  thick  flake  falling  fast, 
Breaking  the  words  to  fragments 
With  the  force  of  the  bitter  blast. 

Nevermore  in  the  valley 
Shall  the  sweet  face  smile  at  will : 
Rent  is  the  golden  banner, 
And  the  hand  that  held  it  chill. 
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SPUING. 

Come  with  thy  joyous,  thy  bounding  tread, 

Queen  of  a  thousand  flowers  ! 
Come,  and  a  ray  of  glory  shed 

O'er  dews  and  falling  showers; 
Come  on  the  young  bird's  trembling  wing, 
And  gladden  the  earth,  O  beautiful  Spring. 

Bind  up  the  snow  in  a  giant  sheaf, 

And  hues  of  emerald  green 
Shed  over  each  meadow  and  bursting  leaf, 

Till  the  tender  grass  is  seen — 
Till  the  trees  of  the  forest  spread  their  wing, 
And  shine  in  thy  fulness,  beautiful  Spring. 
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Dwell  in  the  violet's  fragrant  breath, 

In  the  primrose  meek  and  fair, 
And  scatter  of  harebells  a  sky-blue  wreath 

For  the  maiden's  golden  hair; 
And  a  garland  or"  every  sweet  flower  bring, 
•To  mark  out  thy  footprints,  beautiful  Spring. 


Bid  the  wood  anemone  bend  and  fall 
To  the  breeze  of  the  soft  west  wind; 

Bid  a  host  of  daisies  rise  at  thy  call, 
And  their  home  in  pastures  find ; 

Where  the  merry  voices  of  children  ring, 

And  swell  thy  chorus,  beautiful  Spring. 

And  over  the  restless  wintry  sea 

Thy  charmed  influence  break, 
Till  the  troubled  waves  and  waters  be 

As  the  calm  unrippled  lake ; 
And  brushed  with  the  dye  of  an  azure  wing, 
Thine  own  soft  touch,  O  beautiful  Spring. 
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And  O,  awake  in  the  human  heart 

A  chord  of  magic  power, 
And  the  same  pure  sunshine  there  impart, 

As  brightens  the  simple  flower ; 
And  to  those  who  sorrow,  even  bring 
A  passing  gladness,  beautiful  Spring. 
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LADY  EVELYN'S  SMLLE. 

"  O  Lady,  Lady  Evelyn,  ere  I  leave  thee, 
Know  that  I  love  thee  better  than  dear  life ; 
It  will  not  mar  thy  happiness,  nor  grieve  thee 
Beyond  a  little  pang  of  passing  strife  : 
Thou  dost  not  care — tomorrow  thou  wilt  smile 
As  fatally  and  sweetly  all  the  while. 

"  Thou  hast  made  shipwreck  of  my  heart's  affection, 
And  kept  thine  own  within  its  citadel ; 
No  fabled  tale  thy  wonted  cold  rejection 
Of  many  thou  hast  smiled  upon  as  well : 
Be  chary  of  that  smile  for  others'  sake, 
Or  fast  succeeding  hearts  may  bleed  and  break. 
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"It  is  a  smile  most  dangerous,  yet  simple, 
Masking  with  loving  looks  a  fell  disguise, 
Arousing  in  thy  cheek  each  little  dimple, 
And  dwelling  in  the  clear  light  of  thine  eyes ; 
A  smile  most  easy  unto  thee  to  smile, 
But  quicksands  unto  others  all  the  while. 

"It  is  a  smile  that  gives  to  the  beholder 
A  faint  fond  hope,  that  in  its  depths  may  lie 
A  strange  electric  fervour,  growing  colder 
When  gazed  upon  by  any  other  eye. 
O  wretched,  blinded  fool  that  I  could  be 
To  think  that  smile  would  smile  its  best  for  me  ! 

"  Forewarned,  but  not  forearmed,  before  I  knew  thee ; 
Treading  with  wary  foot  the  dangerous  ground, 
And  little  dreaming  all  the  while  that  through  thee 
My  deepest,  deadliest  peril  would  be  found — 
That  all  my  boasted  care  would  moonshine  prove, 
And  I  should  dare  to  hope,  and  madly  love  ! 
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"  Be  as  I  see  thee,  silent  and  repressing— 
Be  as  thou  canst  be,  mute  and  passionless ; 
The  sudden  calm  at  first  may  seem  depressing, 
Thy  triumphs  fewer,  and  thy  votaries  less ; 
A  tamer  life  within  an  earthly  home, 

•But  better  for  thee  in  the  world  to  come. 

"And  if  for  thee,  for  all,  a  judgment  morning 
Where  idle  words  shall  have  their  recompense, 
Unmeaning  smiles  without  this  bitter  warning 
Will  then  be  robbed  of  all  their  bright  pretence, 
And  stand  at  last  in  their  true  light  arrayed 
For  all  the  fearful  havoc  they  have  made. 

She  did  not  tell  him  he  was  sorely  bruising 
The  stricken  deer  with  swift  unerring  dart ; 
She  did  not  stem  his  seeming  fierce  accusing 
By  yielding  up  her  own  surrendered  heart : 
Too  proud,  too  self-rebuked,  the  truth  to  say, 
And  hopelessly  he  turned  and  went  away. 
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So  he  departed,  bearing  in  his  spirit 
A  hidden  cross  that  banished  rest  and  sleep, 
Yielding  her  pardon,  tenderness  and  merit 
With  all-absolving  love  and  yearning  deep ; 
He,  grieving  for  the  words  beyond  recall, 
And  she,  for  words  that  were  not  said  at  all. 

And  evermore  in  the  long  nights  that  followed, 
One  haunting  theme  her  sleepless  vision  moved : 
"  Could  he  but  know  how  deeply  I  have  sorrowed, 
Had  I  but  even  shewn  him  that  I  loved! 
Had  I  but  said  with  trembling  voice  and  low, 
'  I  loved  thee,  Gerard,  though  thou  didst  not  know !'" 

And  as  a  word,  if  many  times  repeated, 
Becomes  a  wonder  and  surprise  at  length, 
So  this  one  grief,  so  firmly,  deeply  seated, 
Revolved  upon  itself  and  gathered  strength, 
Till  it  became  an  incubus  that  preyed, 
A  waking  nightmare  that  for  ever  weighed. 
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And  none  of  those  who  even  loved  her  dearly 
Knevv  of  that  strange  and  fatal  parting  hour, 
And  none  of  those  who  even  watched  her  nearly 
Guessed  that  the  cure  was  in  De  Wilbye's  power: 
Physicians  probed  in  vain,  and  shook  their  head  : 
»WA  nervous  illness,"  with  the  cause  unsaid. 

But  one  who  viewed  the  battle  from  a  distance 
With  keener  eyes  than  those  upon  the  spot, 
With  skilful  deep  manoeuvre  sought  assistance 
From  a  reserve,  which  others  heeded  not, 
And  posting  o'er  some  leagues  of  border-ground, 
His  entrance  to  De  Wilbye's  gateway  found. 

He  met  his  friend  as  if  some  short  excursion 
Had  brought  him  for  one  evening  as  his  guest ; 
He  started  subjects  with  a  wide  discursion, 
Leaving  the  one  unnamed  among  the  rest; 
Until  at  last  De  Wilbye,  in  despair, 
Asked  of  the  Castle  and  the  inmates  there  : 
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"The  Lady  Evelyn," — and  his  deep  voice  faltered 
When  unto  him  the  other  gave  reply — 
"The  Lady  Evelyn,  she  is  strangely  altered, 
And  those  around  her  think  that  she  will  die  : 
The  Lady  Mother  would  yield  '  Auchterfane' 
To  see  her  wistful  daughter  smile  again." 

"  Since  when  ?"    "  Since  the  smart  signal,  black  and 
yellow, 
Of  thy  retreating  yacht  was  seen  afar. 
I  loved  the  Lady  Evelyn  once,  old  fellow, 
x\nd  those  who  once  have  loved  quicksighted  are. 
I  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  old  pain, 
Although  the  wound  is  healed  and  closed  again. 

"Thou  art  that  blest  enchanter,  born  to  rivet 
The  heart,  for  which  so  many  sought  and  sighed. — 
Go,  and  with  great  magician  touch  inspirit 
The  fading  cheek  whose  smiles  are  laid  aside — 
Go,  and  thine  own  sweet  happiness  bring  near, 
And  leave  that  ghostly  look  behind  thee  here." 
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Again  De  Wilbye  stood  within  the  grounding 
Of  that  huge  castle  with  its  frowning  keep, 
And  every  measure  of  his  footstep  sounding, 
His  brave  heart  answered  back  with  beatings  deep ; 
Then,  passing  throvogh  the  ancient  corridor, 
Stood  in  the  Lady  Evelyn's  sight  once  more. 

And  she  was  there,  but  like  a  shadow  stealing, 
So  worn  with  broken  sleep,  so  overwrought 
With  trouble  long  represt  and  anxious  feeling, 
And  all  the  dreadful  pressure  that  it  brought, 
That  to  have  seen  her  in  her  burial  dress 
Would  have  bewildered  and  surprised  him  less. 

He  could  not  speak  to  her — no  strong  beseeching 
Could  ever  have  conveyed  that  piteous  gaze 
Of  mute  deep  passion  in  its  mighty  reaching, 
Which  seemed  its  tower  of  eloquence  to  raise; 
And  her  whole  passionate  love  without  disguise 
Spoke  out  at  last  from  those  poor  weary  eyes. 
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Then,  with  her  pale  lips  quivering  and  trembling, 
And  in  a  voice  that  scarcely  could  be  heard, 
More  the  far  distant  forest  notes  resembling, 
She  whispered  softly,  like  a  little  bird, 
"  I  loved  thee,  Gerard  !"  then  the  sorrow  past, 
Her  sweet,  her  fatal  smile  came  back  at  last. 
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"The  glory  of  the  rising  sun 

Breaks  o'er  thy  quiet  sleep ; 

For  thee  the  long  day's  work  is  done, 

While  others  toil  and  weep. 

Thou  shalt  not  feel  the  summer  heat, 
The  winter  frost  or  snow, 
Nor  restless  heart,  nor  weary  feet 
That  journey  to  and  fro. 

Thou  shalt  not  wish,  and  wish  in  vain; 
Thy  wishes  all  are  past ; 
And  all  thy  hopes,  though  rent  in  twain, 
Are  granted  thee  at  last. 
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And  everything  thou  hast  not  asked, 
Unknown  and  unexprest, 
Are  thine  unfettered  and  unmasked 
In  this  Eternal  rest. 
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THE  SOLDIER'S    WIFE. 

» - 

Take  up  the  child  in  thy  sorrow, 
Go  with  it  gently  away; 
Soon  will  a  calmer  to-morrow 
Break  o'er  this  stormy  to-day. 

Never  forget  in  thy  weeping, 
Nobly  he  conquered  through  strife  ; 
He  was  for  ever  a  soldier, 
Thou  art  for  ever  his  wife. 

Even  the  death  he  had  chosen 
Came  to  him  just  as  a  friend ; 
Silent  he  lay  in  the  shadow, 
Hearing  the  fight  to  the  end. 
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Every  thought  of  his  spirit 
Fearless  and  trustful  and  free, 
True  to  his  Queen  and  his  country, 
True  to  his  God  and  to  thee. 

Take  up  the  child  in  thy  sorrow, 
Go  with  it  gently  away ; 
Soon  shall  a  calmer  to-morrow 
Break  o'er  this  stormy  to-day. 
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THE  LITTLE    CHILD    OF   THREE. 

We  laid  her  in  her  quiet  grave, 
Our  little  child  of  three, 
And  deep  within  our  hearts  that  night 
We  placed  her  memory  out  of  sight ; 
A  memory  that  never  slept, 
Though  all  unspoken,  not  unwept ; 
For  never  in  that  vacant  bed 
Reposed  another  child's  fair  head 
To  dim  that  memory. 
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We  never  breathed  her  name  again, 

Our  little  child  of  three, 

Till  some  long  thirty  years  had  fled, 

I,  standing  by  her  dying  bed, 

And  broken-hearted  could  not  speak, 

She  wiped  each  tear  from  off  my  cheek, 

And  said,  "God  keep  thee,  husband  mine, 

Till  by  His  blessing  thou  rejoin 

The  little  child  and  me  !" 
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REST. 

^He  found  it  not  in  trouble. 

For  ever}-  weary  day 

The  chastisement  seemed  double, 

And  comfort  fled  away. 

He  found  it  not  in  sorrow, 

He  found  it  not  in  loss, 

For  darker  rose  each  morrow. 

And  sharper-edged  each  cross. 

He  found  it  not  in  trial, 

Which  might  have  lasted  sore, 

A  hurtful  open  vial 

For  lost  souls  evermore. 

He  found  it  not  in  others, 

In  feeble  fellow-men, 

M 
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The  tenderest  of  brothers 
Was  mute  and  powerless  then. 
He  found  it  not  in  feelings 
Of  transient  slight  relief; 
Poor,  false,  unreal  healings, 
And  mockeries  of  grief. 
He  found  it  not  in  praying; 
No  Aaron  standing  by, 
His  long  upliftings  staying 
Could  give  him  victory. 
These  finally  availed  not 
To  bid  the  turmoil  cease, 
But  finally  he  failed  not- 
Where  did  he  find  his  peace? 


He  found  it  in  the  Blessed, 
In  His  Eternal  Will, 
Whose  Love  his  soul  possessed, 
And  made  the  tempest  still. 


REST.  I(,;, 


He  found  it  in  self-yielding, 
In  falling  from  self  strength, 
In  taking  God's  high  shielding 
For  righteousness  at  length. 
He  found  iTat  the  Table 
With  holy  emblems  spread, 
•"The  Wine  to  strengthen  able, 
The  consecrated  Bread : 
In  weekly  Sabbath  teaching, 
In  daily  crumbs  that  fall, 
Dropped  from  the  Master's  reaching, 
And  meant,  and  sent  for  all  : 
In  Baptism  of  Water; 
In  every  holy  sign, 
The  Lamb  led  out  for  slaughter, 
The  human,  yet  Divine. 
He  found  it  as  a  winner 
Of  weary  souls  and  faint, 
But  always  as  a  sinner, 
And  never  as  a  saint. 
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He  found  it  in  the  Blessed, 
In  His  Eternal  Will, 
Whose  Love  his  soul  possessed, 
And  made  the  tempest  still. 
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He  never  found  it,  and  the  yearning  wild 

By  slow  degrees  consumed  his  heart  and  life  ; 

It  dwelt  within  his  spirit  from  a  child, 

And  brought  him  bitterness,  and  war  and  strife  ; 

But  never  brought  the  end  which  would  have  stilled 

Each  vain  emotion,  and  each  wide  blank  filled. 

He  never  found  it,  and  he  turned  away 
From  smaller  love,  because  it  would  not  meet 
His  vast  requirement  or  his  deep  heart  stay; 
And  still  he  sought  with  worn  and  weary  feet, 
And  once  he  heard  its  footstep  at  the  door, 
But  when  he  opened,  it  was  found  no  more. 
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Oh  !    had  but  some  one  loved  him  !   all  his  soul 
With  its  vast  fount  of  tenderness  had  rushed 
Into  new  being — into  wise  control ; 
And  fountains  in  the  desert  would  have  gushed 
All  bright  and  sparkling,  had  but  one  heart's  tone 
But  echoed  back  the  fulness  of  his  own. 
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He  hath  reached  the  unfading  summer, 
Where  no  cloud  obscures  the  sun ; 
He  hath  reached  the  goal  desired, 
Where  the  glorious  race  is  won ; 
He  hath  reached  the  highest  mountain, 
And  hath  trod  the  eternal  snow ; 
He  hath  quaffed  the  sparkling  fountain, 
Whence  the  streams  for  ever  flow. 
May  we  only  follow  on 
To  the  rest  where  he  is  gone ! 
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He  hath  sheathed  within  the  scabbard 
Every  weapon  of  the  fight, 
And  the  crown  of  the  Immortal 
Shines  in  living  rays  of  light. 
He  hath  heard  the  voice  of  harpers 
Sounding  on  the  sea  of  glass, 
And  the  footsteps  of  the  Angels 
Meet  his  footsteps  as  they  pass. 
May  we  only  follow  on 
To  the  rest  where  he  is  gone! 
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' '  Then  said  the  Jews,  Behold  how  He  loved  him  !" 

And  if  He  wept,  may  we  not  also  weep, 
And  weep  awhile,  as  if  there  were  no  balm 
Until  His  tender  voice  of  soothing  calm 
Shall  speak  to  us  in  murmurs  low  and  deep — 
"Thy  very  sighs  I  note,  thy  tears  I  keep; 
My  power  can  end  the  conflict  and  the  strife ; 
I  am  the  Resurrection,  I  the  Life ; 
Even  the  buried  dead  I  can  restore 
Within  the  living  hearts  of  those  who  mourn  ; 
Each  vanished  gladness  I  can  bid  return, 
Clothed  -with  a  surer  comfort  than  before, 
Touched  with  my  risen  glory  evermore. 
By  those  who  share  my  Baptism  of  pain, 
No  single  tear  will  have  been  shed  in  vain." 
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Tenderly  we  laid  thee  out — 
Thee,  the  last  child  of  our  mother, 
Cherished  more  than  any  other. 

Bitter  tears  we  shed  for  thee 

As  the  latest  flower  of  all, 

But  the  soonest  doomed  to  fall. 

Sadly  we  remember  thee 

As  the  pet  lamb  of  the  flock, 

Fallen  'neath  the  heaviest  shock. 

Tenderly  we  laid  thee  out, 
Smoothed  the  soft  hair  into  bands, 
Kissed  the  forehead,  crossed  the  hands 
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Scarce  could  view  the  mark  of  grief 
On  the  marble  brow  imprest — 
So  unlike  Death's  usual  rest. 


For  we  thought  that  solemn  night, 
*....,     "  Now  once  more  upon  her  face 
^Will  the  old  smile  take  its  place." 


Never,  nevermore,  alas ! 

And  our  parting  thought  of  thee, 

Not  of  joy,  but  grief  must  be. 

Thee,  the  last  child  of  our  mother, 
O  that  we  could  deem  thee  blest, 
Safely  anchored  into  rest ! 

But  we  weep,  and  weep  for  thee, 
And  thy  name  we  do  not  say, 
Though  we  mourn  thee  all  the  day. 
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Of  what  do  the  birds  sing,  Mother? 

Do  they  carol  of  love  like  mine? 

For  he  dwells  in  my  heart  as  the  stars  in  heaven, 

And  as  brightly  there  doth  shine. 

I  wish  he  were  with  me  now,  Mother, 
To  hear  the  song  of  the  birds, 
And  to  echo  back  their  pleasant  sounds 
In  his  own  beloved  words. 

And  yet  I  sometimes  think,  Mother, 

It  were  better  now  to  die, 

With  the  one  bright  happy  thought  of  him, 

Like  the  sun  in  that  cloudless  sky. 
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For  the  old  man  in  the  glen,  Mother, 
Said,  "  Life  was  sad  to  all  j" 
And  however  bright  my  path  might  be, 
Dark  shadows  soon  would  fall. 

A»d  oh  !   it  would  break  my  heart,  Mother, 
If  a'^hadow,  even  dim, 

Should  come  with  its  slow  and  its  noiseless  step, 
And  pass  between  me  and  him. 
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It  was  an  old  grim  mansion,  looking  down 
With  mullioned  windows  to  a  rushing  sea; 
Around  it  clung  past  shadows  of  renown, 
Of  war,  of  courtly  peace,  of  chivalry, 
And  many  scenes  that  now  had  ceased  to  be 
But  still  enough  remained  to  fix  the  eye, 
And  chain  the  step  of  many  a  passer-by. 

For  there  were  pictures  in  the  ancient  hall, 
Of  king,  of  warrior,  of  lady  fair, 
A  few  of  which  to-day  I  would  recall, 
And  note  in  order  as  I  saw  them  there ; 
Because  the  last  demands  my  future  care, 
Bearing  the  mystery  of  a  hidden  tale, 
Which  I  shall  try  hereafter  to  unveil. 
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First  there  were  Rembrandts,  gloriously  dark, 
As  if  their  hues  were  touched  with  tints  of  jet, 
Placed  between  sunny  landscape,  verdant  park, 
Snow-covered  mountain,  brilliant  minaret, 

♦.With  many  other  paintings  I  forget ; 

'  With  many  a  distant  shore,  a  battle  scene, 
And  groups  of  portraits  scattered  in  between. 


Among  them  the  fair  Countess,  so  beloved, 
That  when  the  great  Earl  saw  her  lying  dead, 
A  sudden  wish  his  mournful  fancy  moved, 
And  in  the  very  garment  she  was  wed 
They  painted  her,  as  resting  on  her  bed. 
It  is  a  lovely  picture,  but  so  white, 
You  almost  chill  and  shudder  at  the  sight. 
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Then  there  were  brighter  ladies,  all  arrayed 
In  one  pervading  fashion   of  the  time, 
The  short  rich  robe,  the  dainty  heel  displayed ; 
Then  Eastern  beauties  from  an  Eastern  clime, 
Bringing  to  mind  a  Poet's  graceful  rhyme ; 
And  sad  Madonnas  in  their  shrouded  guise, 
With  sweet  pale  faces  and  strange  tearful  eyes. 


A  striking  picture  was  of  one  old  dame, 
Who  coined  such  endless  scandals,  that  at  last 
Her. very  tongue  was  paralysed  with  shame, 
And  all  her  powers  of  evil  speech  were  past : 
She  sits,  with  silent  horror  overcast, 
(Her  finger  placed  upon  her  lip  in  thought,) 
But  does  not  look  so  contrite  as  she  ought. 
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Then  stately  Vandycks,  and  the  steadfast  gaze 
Of  one  who  on  the  scaffold  met  his  fate, 
Whose  single  aims  were  tangled  in  a  maze 
Of  dark  impeachment,  as  against  the  State, 
For  which  his  king  repented  but  too  late — 
"An  antique  Jupiter"  in  noble  pride— 
The  portrait  of  the  monarch  close  beside. 


"The  Martyr  King"— the  truly  royal  mien, 
The  graceful  gallant  bearing — never  gay, 
In  which  "the  high  prerogative"  was  seen, 
Which  failed,  alas  !   to  hold  its  vested  sway ; 
A  face  which  even  in  its  happiest  day 
Might  have  presaged  a  shadow  of  its  doom, 
O'er  all  the  wondrous  charm  a  veil  of  gloom. 
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Yes  !  sadly  pensive,  all-subduing  look, — 

I  do  not  wonder  that  a  painter's  eye 

Found  rest  therein,  and  nought  beside  could  brook, 

Save  such  sublime  depression,  deep  and  high, 

To  represent  a  Sacred  Majesty; 

To  form  and  clothe  (with  reverence  be  it  said) 

A  fitting  semblance  for  a  Blessed  Head. 


Nor  far  removed — the  strangely  perfect  face 

Of  one  who  swayed  the  hearts  of  men  at  will, 

Bearing  in  lifeless  features  all  the  trace 

Of  some  great  living  charm  and  influence  still : 

I  never  see  that  face  without  a  thrill, 

Or  view  without  an  inward  deep  surprise 

The  eagle  glance  of  those  stern  fearless  eyes. 
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What  marvel,  then,  if  large  spheres  hold  large  fires 

That  such  a  nature  craved  a  giant  power 

To  wield  with  iron^grasp  its  vast  desires, 

And  stir  a  fresh  ambition  hour  by  hour ; 

Which  for  a  season  blossomed  into  flower, 

Until  a  fatal  and  o'erwhelming  shock 

Left  him  an  exile  on  that  distant  rock ! 


But  one  small  picture  rivalled  all  the  rest — 
A  child  in  its  blest  childhood,  richly  drawn; 
In  robe  of  miniver  and  purple  drest, 
And  small  white  bodice  of  embroidered  lawn  : 
The  eyes  were  sparkling  as  a  dewy  morn, 
And  yet  their  inner  depths  were  sweet  and  mild- 
I  never  saw  such  beauty  in  a  child. 
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The  very  cheeks  were  dimpled  in  their  bloom, 
The  very  mouth  was  laughing  with  delight ; 
You  wished  to  take  her  from  that  cheerless  room, 
And  hide  her  in  some  warm  place  out  of  sight 
Within  your  heart,  where  not  a  touch  of  blight 
And  not  a  tear  of  sorrow  could  destroy 
The  perfect  roundness  of  that  perfect  joy. 


I  marked  an  old  man  look  at  her,  and  smile 
As  if  her  loveliness  renewed  his  youth ; 
His  withered  features  brightened  all  the  while, 
As  if  he  lived  his  childhood  o'er  forsooth : 
The  face  enraptured  you  in  simple  truth. 
I  saw  a  mother  gaze,  and  heard  her  sigh — 
No  mother  could  have  passed  that  picture  by. 
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We  asked  her  name,  her  life,  her  history  : 

"  Never  a  sweeter  name,  and  never  yet 

A  sadder  life  where  strangest  mystery 

And  keenest  sorrow  were  more  firmly  set ; 

Itjs  a  tale  you  never  might  forget, 

'Twould  cloud  your  happiest  thoughts  with  haunting 

fear, 
And  make  you  wish  you  had  not  heard  it  here." 


His  solemn  whispers  kindled  our  desire  : 
"  Tis  not,  he  said,  a  tale  for  morning  light, 
But  you  should  hear  it  by  the  crackling  fire 
On  Christmas  Eve,  a  snowy  stormy  night, 
When  people  talk  of  hobgoblin  and  sprite ; 
Then  the  sad  history  I  could  feebly  say, 
But  not  in  open  ears  on  broad  mid-day." 
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'  And  if  we  come  one  winter's  eve  ?"  I  asked, 
"  Then  I  will  tell  you,"  quickly  he  replied  ; 
So  with  her  name  unknown,  her  fate  still  masked, 
I  lay  the  last  leaf  of  my  book  aside : 
The    time  to  raise  the  mystic  veil  I  bide, 
And  when  a  second  volume  leaves  my  pen, 
That  story  shall  be  first  and  foremost  then. 


THE   END. 
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